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THE CAUCUS IN ENGLAND. 


At the last general election in England great curiosity was felt as 
to the effect upon the Liberal party of what is there styled 
“ The Caucus.” This designation has been given to that part of the 
electoral machinery which corresponds to the primary meetings and 
nomination committees in the United States. Heretofore the English 
custom has been for any person to present himself as a candidate to 
represent a constituency ; and though this custom still prevails, yet the 
promoters and advocates of the Caucus desire to substitute for it the 
nomination of candidates who alone shall receive votes on the polling 
day. 

The result of the late appeal to the electors of the United Kingdom 
has been to reverse the position of the two political parties there, and 
to return the Liberal party to power with a majority far larger than 
the most sanguine Liberal had anticipated. Before the elections 
‘were over, but when the issue was clear, Mr. Chamberlain addressed 
a letter to the “Times” in which he contended that the Liberal 
victory was chiefly attributable to the Caucus, and maintained that, 
as the Caucus had taken deep root in the country, it would be well if 
English politicians regarded it in the future with “a less prejudiced 
attention.” Mr. Chamberlain is a man whose name has become 
familiar to English readers during the last six years. For some time 
previously he had been well known and popular in Birmingham, 
where he was in business as the manufacturer of wood-screws, de- 
voting his leisure to the pursuit of politics. The business of making 
screws, in which he was associated with his father, became still more 
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lucrative, owing to the policy which he originated. This consisted in 
purchasing every patent for improvements in the manufacture of 
wood-screws which might threaten the monopoly he desired to secure 
for the firm of which he was a member. The consequence has been 
to place Messrs. Nettlefold & Chamberlain above rivalry and in the 
receipt of an immense income. In the course of a few years Mr. 
Chamberlain acquired a fortune equal to that of a bonanza king of 
Nevada. He retired from business in 1874, at the early age of thirty- 
eight, and then he endeavored to obtain a seat in Parliament. He 
was a candidate for Sheffield at the general election of 1874, standing 
along with Mr. Mundella on the side of the Liberals, in opposition to 
the late Mr. Roebuck, who called himself a Liberal and persistently 
voted with the Tories. Mr. Chamberlain was at the bottom of the 
poll, but, on a vacancy occurring in Birmingham two years afterward, 
he was returned without opposition as one of its members. He was 
again successful at the last election. When Mr. Gladstone formed 
his administration, he appointed Mr. Chamberlain to the office of 
President of the Board of Trade, with a seat in the Cabinet, the latter 
being an unusual distinction in the case of a man who has been but 
a short time in Parliament, and who has never filled a subordinate 
office in the Government. It is commonly believed that Mr. Cham- 
berlain considers his elevation as a recognition, both of his personal 
merits, which are undoubtedly exceptional, and of the service which 
he has rendered to his fellow Liberals by teaching them the art and 
mystery of the Caucus. 

It was in February, 1877, through the medium of “ Macmillan’s 
Magazine,” that the English people were first informed as to the ex- 
istence and working in Birmingham of that description of electoral 
machinery to which the term Caucus has since been applied. While 
taking credit for having introduced this machinery into English pol- 
itics, Mr. Chamberlain always protests against the name by which it 
is commonly known. The Birmingham plan would be a more accurate 
designation; but the term Caucus indicates to people in England 
precisely what is meant by Mr. Chamberlain's machinery, and it is 
now hopeless to expect that the term in general use will be exchanged 
for one, not only more exact, but also less misleading to readers in 
the United States. The paper in “Macmillan,” from the pen of the 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey, described how the Liberal association, known in 
Birmingham as the “ Six Hundred,” had given to that town the enjoy- 
ment of “a clear, strong, vigorous, and united political life,” and had 
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massed the electors into “armies of disciplined men, well-accustomed 
to stand side by side and to move in unbroken battalions.” The 
framers of this improved political organization desired and labored to 
introduce it into all the constituencies throughout the land. They 
also proposed to supplement and crown the work by instituting a 
confederation composed of delegates from every Caucus, the chief pur- 
pose of the confederation being to draw up a scheme of policy on 
any political question, and to procure its approval and adoption by 
the constituencies through the medium of the Caucus established in 
each. 

This scheme has been the subject of much adverse criticism. 
English Liberals of the truest type, such as Mr. Fawcett, would de- 
plore a party triumph which was solely due to the mechanical operation 
of the Caucus. What they dread is that the electors would exercise 
but a seeming control in the choice of their representatives, and that 
they would be called upon to register the arrangements made in their 
names by a few energetic and skilful men. Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends hold that the fear of the new electoral machinery being turned 
to an improper use is idle and foolish, and betrays a disinclination to 
trust the people. Certainly, if all concerned do their duty, no harm 
can ensue. 

The serious difficulty consists in getting a truly representative 
body of conscientious delegates. The theory is that all the electors 
will attend the ward-meetings ; that the council, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the several wards, will adequately reflect the opinions, 
and be entitled to act in the name of the party. In practice, with 
the exception of Birmingham, the general result is at variance with 
the theory. Yet even Birmingham is not an example of the super- 
excellence of the plan: it is indisputable that Mr. Muntz, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, who represent that town, would do so irre-_ 
spective of such aid as the Caucus can supply. The city of Glasgow, 
which has the same difficulty to surmount as the town of Birming- 
ham in returning three Liberal representatives, overcomes the diffi- 
culty without a Caucus. At elections held in Peterborough and 
Southwark, before the general election, the nominee of the Caucus 
was at the bottom of the poll. This will not seem wonderful when it 
is added that out of nearly ten thousand Liberals who voted at the 
last Southwark election, only two thousand voted at the ward-meetings 
at which delegates for the Caucus were chosen. The consequence of 
a Caucus not representing the party is that the candidates chosen by 
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it either fail to receive the votes of the electors, or are opposed by 
other candidates who are acceptable to the constituency. This was 
strikingly illustrated at Peterborough. While the nominee of the 
Caucus, at the election in 1878, obtained a ludicrously small number 
of votes, the candidate nominated at the last election was at the head 
of the poll. In the former case the candidate was chiefly noted for 
fanatical advocacy of temperance ; in the latter, he was a man of large 
views, who had seen much of the world, and who, as the son of the 
late Mr. Whalley, enjoyed some of his father’s transmitted popularity. 
The constituency, in this case, controlled and corrected the action of 
the Caucus ; in that of Marylebone, the Caucus was made to do the 
will of a candidate. At the election in 1868, there were five candi- 
dates for the seats of the two members whom Marylebone sends to 
Parliament. Four were Liberals ; the single Tory was at the bottom 
of the poll. In 1874 there were four candidates, — three Liberals and 
one Tory, who headed the poll. On the first occasion Mr. Daniel 
Grant was fourth, and on the second he was third, on the list. He 
resolved to become a candidate at the last election. The Caucus 
which had been established in Marylebone nominated two candidates, 
of whom Mr. Grant was not one. He intimated that he would stand 
as an independent candidate. This was deprecated by the Liberals, 
on the ground that by dividing the party vote the chance of a Tory 
being returned would be increased. A compromise was effected. 
It was agreed that a new Caucus should be chosen, and that Mr. 
Grant and the other candidates should abide by the decision of that 
body. Mr. Grant is a man of considerable fortune, and of great en- 
ergy, and he is popular among the poorer and less cultured electors 
of the borough. When the ward-meetings were held to elect delegates 
to the new Caucus, Mr. Grant was present with a following of ad- 
miring and devoted electors, who voted with marked precision and 
success for the delegates who were known to favor his nomination. 
These tactics have procured for Mr. Grant a seat in the House of 
Commons, but they have not reconciled every Liberal elector of Mary- 
lebone to the Caucus. 

One of the most plausible arguments in favor of the Caucus is that 
it hinders a superfluity of Liberal candidates and a consequent dimi- 
nution of the Liberal majority. The existence of the evil cannot be 
denied. Whether the remedy be not even more prejudicial is the 
point in dispute. At the general election of 1874, the Liberal party 
was weakened in Parliament because far too many Liberals went to 
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the poll. I may illustrate what happened by two examples. The 
borough of Chelsea is a striking and instructive one. In 1868 it 
returned two Liberals, — Sir Charles Dilke and Sir Henry Hoare. In 
1874 it returned one Liberal and one Tory, — Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Gordon. Three Liberals were candidates in 1874. The number 
of votes received by the two unsuccessful ones was 8,608, while the 
triumphant Tory received 7,172 votes. It is obvious that had there 
been only two Liberal candidates in 1874, the Liberal majority would 
then have been represented in Parliament by two Liberals. The 
like exhibition of perverse and foolish conduct took place at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, where one Tory and three Liberals contested two ~ 
seats. The Tory was second on the poll, with 6,180 votes, while 
10,567 votes were wasted upon the two unsuccessful Liberals. Both 
the borough of Chelsea and of Stoke-upon-Trent returned two Lib- 
erals at the last general election ; in both there is a Caucus, and it is 
rather hastily assumed that the Caucus deserves the entire credit for 
theresult. Yet Chelsea returned two Liberals before the establish- 
ment of a caucus had been even suggested, while at Stoke-upon-Trent 
the existence of a Caucus did not hinder three Liberals from going to 
the poll. So long as independent candidates can appear before a 
constituency and solicit its support, it will be very difficult for any 
association to secure the return of candidates who are obnoxious to 
the majority. Hence, until the system shall receive its full develop- 
ment, there is little reason for apprehending that the Caucus will 
exercise an intolerable dictation. There is quite as little reason for 
the contention that the system which the Caucus is designed to sup- 
plant has proved so pernicious as to be entirely indefensible. This 
can be best understood by illustrating the working of the two systems, 
I shall depict the older one first. 

Suppose, then, that the ancient borough of Bramber is in want of a 
representative, owing to the death or retirement of the sitting mem- 
ber. No sooner is this fact made public than hundreds of ambitious 
men will consider whether they would not act wisely in becoming 
candidates. One of them will certainly have the courage to offer 
himself, will issue an address to that effect, and will visit the borough. 
If an entire stranger to the place, he will inquire at the hotel for the 
address of a solicitor who is a Liberal in politics. In such a borough 
as the one supposed, the local solicitor, banker, and dissenting clergy- 
man, with a few of their friends, generally form a self-elected com- 
mittee for managing political affairs. Should the candidate be ac- 
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cepted by this committee, the fact will go far to recommend him to 
the electors of the borough, with the exception of those among them 
who espouse a crotchet which the committee will not sanction and 
the candidate will not adopt, and who will do their best to find a can- 
didate to their mind. A public meeting will be summoned, at which 
the candidate makes a statement of his views. After he has done so, 
a resolution will be proposed expressing approval of his candidature, 
and pledging the electors to do their utmost to return him. He will 
continue to address public meetings at intervals, and to receive depu- 
tations from various local societies. It is the fate of the Liberal 
’ party to be divided into many small sections, each of which maintains 
that its special views ought to prevail. One section holds that the 
butcher’s son who personated Sir Roger Tichborne, and who is now 
expiating his offence in prison, should be instantly liberated and put 
in possession of the Tichborne estates. Another section refuses to 
support any candidate who will not vote for the suppression of the 
traffic in strong drink. A third makes the disestablishment of the 
Church of England the sole object worth striving after. A fourth 
will not be satisfied unless women are allowed to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament. A fifth holds the paradox that the repeal of 
the Acts rendering vaccination compulsory is essential in order to 
stay the ravages of small-pox. A sixth demands the repeal of Acts 
passed to mitigate the injury wrought by loathsome contagious dis- 
eases, The candidate who thinks that he will command success by 
promising to vote in accordance with the views of each of these 
bodies soon finds that he has grievously miscalculated. His readiness 
to take any and every pledge will discredit him in the eyes of the 
sensible electors, who think that a member of the House of Commons 
should be a representative, and not a mere delegate ; that he should 
entertain opinions of his own on public questions, and should have 
the courage to enunciate and enforce them. When the result of the 
poll is declared, he may learn, from his position at the bottom of the 
list, how indiscreet he has been. 

In the event of no candidate appearing to solicit the honor of rep- 
resenting the borough of Bramber, the self-elected committee of that 
borough must endeavor to procure one. The area from which to 
choose embraces nearly nine million square miles, inhabited by more 
than two hundred and forty million persons. Indeed, the fact is 
worth noting, that any citizen of the British Empire, not under sen- 
tence for crime, is eligible for a seat in the Parliament of the United 
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Kingdom. In the case of the imaginary Brdmber committee, the 
difficulty of selection lies in the existence of rivalries among its mem- 
bers. Most of them consider themselves the proper persons to repre- 
sent the constituency ; but none will admit that any one but. himself 
ought to be elected. It is necessary, then, for the committee to look 
elsewhere, and they probably ask the Political Committee of the 
Reform Club, in London, to help them. 

Whether a Liberal candidate offers his services to a constituency, 
or whether his services are requested by some members of it, the 
hard task is to get the Liberal electors to agree in supporting him. 
The chance is that he will be distasteful to one of the many sections 
into which the party is divided; and even if he should succeed in 
conciliating all of them, he will find himself face to face with an Irish 
section, which cannot be conciliated on any other condition than that 
of giving a pledge which is held to be equivalent to approving of the 
secession of Ireland from the union of the Three Kingdoms. The 
Tory candidate has none of these tribulations. His sole fear is lest 
one Liberal only will go to the poll. He knows that the majority of 
the electors is Liberal in opinion, and that his victory depends upon 
the extent to which the majority is split up. Probably three Liberals, 
each supported by a section of the party, go to the poll: the Tory 
obtains the entire vote of his own party, and a few votes from Lib- 
erals who are dissatisfied with all the party candidates, and who 
deem it no evil to help the return of a Tory, provided that the failure 
of the candidates whom they consider objectionable is thereby 
assured. 

The electors of the borough of Bramber who are dissatisfied with 
the committee, and the members of the committee who have been 
foiled in their ambition to become candidates, agree to establish a 
Caucus. The electors are informed, and are gratified to learn, that the 
new arrangement will ensure to them an active share in determining 
who is to be accepted as a suitable candidate for parliamentary honors, 
The delegates to the Caucus, who are or who consider themselves 
to be duly elected, meet to the number of one or two hundred, in 
order to choose a candidate. Even now it is necessary for some 
person to suggest to the assembled delegates the names of men who 
are qualified to be representatives, and who will do credit to their 
choice. It usually happens that the most active originators of the 
Caucus have their names constantly mentioned as those of the right 
men to be elected ; and before the Caucus arrives at a decision, it is 
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not doubtful who will command the majority of votes. Perhaps, 
however, it is determined to invite other than local men to present 
themselves, and then a scene ensues which is neither seemly nor 
edifying. Each of the persons so invited appears in succession on the 
platform, makes a speech, and answers any questions that may be 
put to him. After all have been heard, a vote is taken, and the can- 
didate who in one brief speech produces the greatest impression upon 
the delegates is selected by them and recommended to the electors of 
the party’ as the best man to send to Parliament. The others are 
virtually debarred, by the fact of failure to satisfy the Caucus, from 
becoming candidates. But any other man has a perfect right to offer 
himself, and to challenge the verdict of the constituency at the poll. 
Thus if the nominee of the Caucus be unacceptable, he becomes the 
unsuccessful rival of an independent candidate ; and thus the union 
of the party, which the Caucus is designed to secure, may be actually 
defeated by its action. It is open to question whether the Liberals 
would not have been victorious at the last election, even if the Caucus 
had not existed. There was no such electoral machinery in opera- 
tion at the general election of 1868, and then the Liberal triumph 
was as complete as that in the present year. In Scotland the Caucus, 
after the strict Birmingham model, has not taken root, yet there the 
Liberals achieved a success quite as clear and decisive as in England. 
Mr. Parnell is not indebted to the Caucus for the band of obsequious 
followers he has raised in Ireland for the purpose of producing dis- 
may and confusion in the Parliament at Westminster. The chief 
reason why the Liberals, who were in the ascendant in 1868, have 
regained the supremacy which they lost in 1874 is that the Tories 
made grievous blunders, and Mr. Gladstone made convincing speeches. . 
The effect of Mr. Gladstone’s Lancashire speeches of 1868, like that — 
of the more recent Mid Lothian speeches, was to arouse an itresisti- 
ble enthusiasm in his favor throughout the land, and to inspire the 
Liberals to unite in expelling the Tories from office. In 1874 Mr. 
Gladstone’s popularity having waned, and the Liberal party being a 
prey to internal dissensions, the result was a defeat which seemed at 
the time to be irretrievable. Whether the Caucus will prevent a party 
disaster when the conditions are adverse is as doubtful as its actual 
contribution to victory when all the conditions are favorable. 

If it be assumed, however, that the influence of the Caucus is as 
great and, from a purely party point of view, as beneficial as its advo- 
cates assert, its actual drawbacks may still be in excess of its advan- 
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tages. The more directly the representatives of the people are 
selected, the more faithfully will they reflect popular opinions and 
wishes. In the town of Birmingham the Liberal electors were in- 
formed for whom they were to record their votes, and were enjoined 
“to vote as they were told.” The reason for this injunction was that 
a Birmingham elector can only record his vote in favor of two out of 
the three members who are returned, and it was found that by dis- 
tributing the votes according to a particular plan, the whole three 
members could be returned by the Liberal party. In other constit- 
uencies where the same reason did not prevail, the aim of the Caucus 
would still be to make the electors vote as they were told; and it is 
the aversion to such a contingency which causes many persons to 
condemn and oppose its introduction. Indeed, if the Caucus fulfilled 
all the expectations of its promoters, elections would be simple formal- 
ities to register foregone conclusions, instead of being deliberate and 
solemn manifestations of the people’s will. 

While I think that Mr. Chamberlain is deceived by parental fond- 
ness when he attributes the Tory discomfiture to the operation of his 
Caucus, and also that as yet the Caucus has not done so much harm as 
its opponents imagine, I am also of opinion that it has had an indirect 
effect which has hitherto been overlooked, and which is thoroughly 
satisfactory. The delegates manifested so genuine an interest in the 
success of the man of their choice that they labored assiduously to aid 
his return. Never, perhaps, has volunteer canvassing in England been 
more general and more useful than at the last general election. Ina 
perfect system of parliamentary representation it should be superflu- 
ous to call upon electors to record their votes on one side or the other. 
Pending the arrival of this political millennium, it is indispensable to 
induce the electors to vote: they are too apt to abstain altogether, and 
they are ready to justify their inaction by stating that their votes could 
not be required because no application has been made to them. The 
poorer electors, who form a majority of the whole, are the most exact- 
ing in this matter. Their richer brethren, on the other hand, care 
but little about being asked to vote, and they are apt to keep away 
from the polls out of sheer indifference to the consequences. It is 
unquestionable that, where a Caucus is established, the electors are 
canvassed with laudable thoroughness. The delegates act as volun- 
tary canvassers, and display an amount of energy which no paid 
canvassers have ever equalled. In this respect the Caucus has done 
good service. Unfortunately, the one thing for which it can be 
unreservedly commended is but a minor and subsidiary detail. 
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It is noteworthy that the Caucus has not been adopted by the Tory 
party. The Tories regard it as utterly detestable, and scout it as 
un-English. If bad in itself, the fact or the assumption of its un- 
English character deserves no serious consideration. Among the 
Liberals of England there prevails a disposition to welcome and adopt 
any political change, whatever be its parentage or place of origin, 
provided it is an unmistakable improvement. But the argument that 
such an arrangement as the Caucus has been in use elsewhere, and 
that it has not tended to raise the tone of political life, or to increase 
the influence of the people in public affairs, is one to which the most 
impartial Liberal ought to give due weight. Those persons who 
condemn the Caucus the most strongly possess the greatest knowl- 
edge of its working. The Tories who denounce it in England do so 
from a dread that it will increase the power of their opponents. They 
clearly perceive that if the Caucus were rigidly obeyed, one great 
element of weakness would disappear from the Liberal camp. Instead 
of several Liberal candidates contesting one seat and allowing a Tory 
to gain it through their divisions, there would be only one Liberal in 
the field, and his success would be certain. The Tory party is com: 
pact, and obedient toa command. While the Liberals are divided on 
many questions, and wrangle over petty matters of difference as if 
they involved the fate of the empire, the Tories are united in oppos- 
ing whatever the Liberals advocate. The party which is always ready 
to negative every novel suggestion has an immense superiority in co- 
hesion over the party which is perpetually urging the adoption of new 
measures. Moreover, an individual Tory is ready to sacrifice his 
inclination for the good of his party. Let one of his leaders request 
him to forego something upon which he has set his heart, and do so 
on the ground that his persistence will be injurious to the party, he 
will yield at once and with a good grace. Let a Liberal receive a 
similar appeal, and he will probably reply that he values the main- 
tenance of a principle far above the convenience of any party ; and it 
will be found that the principle in question coincides with his per- 
sonal predilection. It is obvious, then, that the Tories can-dispense 
with the Caucus. It is equally clear that the Liberals stand in need 
of some organization to prevent them from lavishing their strength, 
owing to their excessive self-assertion and reluctance to subordinate 
individual fancies for the sake of attaining a common end. 

What has specially added to the desire for subjecting politicians to 
stricter discipline is the extraordinary competition for seats in the 
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House of Commons. The ambition to enter Parliament has become 
wide-spread, concurrently with a decline in the power of a member of 
that assembly. A quarter of a century ago a member of Parliament 
had much patronage and the chance of getting a comfortable office 
for himself. He has nothing to bestow now; and he has nothing to 
hope for, unless it be an office in the government on the formation of 
a new administration, or when a vacancy occurs in the existing one. 
The ordinary member of Parliament will escape the pain of deferred 
hope and of ultimate disappointment, if he refrain from expecting 
anything but a great deal of laborious and unremunerated work. 
Since the appointments in the civil service, both at home and in 
India, have been thrown open to public competition, and since the 
commissions in the army are obtained in the same fashion, the oppor- 
tunities for a member of Parliament to oblige his constituents have 
vanished away. The gentlemen from Ireland who declaim about 
Home Rule would be much more amenable to discipline if the Gov- 
ernment of the day could recognize their merits, and chill their 
patriotic ardor by conferring places and pensions upon themselves 
and their friends. 

The struggle to get into Parliament is keenest among very rich 
men. They have risen from the ranks; they have everything which 
money can purchase, except social position. As members of Parlia- 
ment, they cease to be' merely rich nobodies. To such men the 
Caucus offers the only path yet opened up for the achievement of 
their object. That system of electioneering is at once the hope and 
the instrument of the plutocracy in England. 

It is not the object of this paper, nor would this be the most appro- 
priate place, to suggest either an alternative for the Caucus or any 
improvement upon it. I shall content myself, then, with the mere 
expression of an opinion on the subject to which I have elsewhere 
tried to give effect. I hold that the best, if not the only, practical 
mode of affording electors free scope in making their chdice, and 
candidates a full opportunity for pressing their claims, is that which 
allows any one to go to the poll, but enjoins that none shall be elected 
unless by an actual majority of those voting. Should no candidate 
receive an actual majority, — that is, half the number of votes recorded 
plus one,—then another election may be held, at which the candidates 
on both sides highest on the list again compete, and when the one who 
has a simple majority is elected. This is in substance the plan which 
has been tried and has worked admirably in France, Italy, and Ger- 
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many. Such a plan would meet the views of many English reformers 
who dislike the Caucus, and who admit that something must be done. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain, the father and defender of the Caucus in 
England, has recorded the opinion that the plan just described is 


superior to his own.} 
W. FRASER Rae. 


1 “Tt is curious that, amid all the denunciations of the Caucus, there is to be found no 
practical suggestion of a remedy for the unsatisfactory and anarchical condition of things 
which it has been designed to correct. Yet such a remedy undoubtedly exists, and its 
adoption would at once render unnecessary all the peculiar features of the organization 
which its adversaries find so objectionable. It is to be found in the ordinary electoral 
practice of France. . . . Here the direct voice of the party makes the selection: a repre- 
sentative committee is unnecessary.” — Article on “ The Caucus,” by the Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, in the Fortnightly Review for November, 1878, pp. 737, 738- 


























MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON. 


THE PURITANS AND THE RESTORATION.! 


ITH this volume Mr. Masson brings his long labors to an end. 

In six volumes he has told the story of Milton’s life and of the 
stirring times in which he lived ; and the work, as a whole, is one upon 
which any man may be well content to rest his literary reputation. 
Mr. Masson has shown throughout patience, care, and thoroughness 
of investigation and research in a high degree, and there are many 
passages conspicuous for penetrating and original criticism and for 
forcible and picturesque description. The work is of course open to 
criticism, but chiefly in matter of form. We do not believe that it is 
well to combine history and biography, for the interest is thus divided ; 
the reader is continually taken back and forth from the general to 
the particular, from the nation to the individual. Some plan very 
like this would be absolutely necessary in writing the life of Oliver 
Cromwell, but it is not, except for a brief period, essential in the case 
of John Milton. Then, again, Mr. Masson’s love and admiration for 
his hero have carried him away into almost unlimited detail, which 
becomes at times mere antiquarianism. Such, for example, in large 
measure, is the last chapter in regard to Milton’s remote descendants 
and the famous editions of his works. The one subject is suited to 
genealogy, the other to bibliography ; but unrestrained indulgence in 
them here weighs down the story of a life. The facts known with 
absolute certainty concerning Milton’s last years are very meagre, 
and might be fully stated in a few pages; whereas Mr. Masson devotes 
chapters to speculations, not only as to where and how Milton lived 
after the fall of the Commonwealth, but as to his probable thoughts 
and feelings with reference to current events. Much of this specu- 
lation is very interesting, and in the descriptions of Milton and others 
in supposed but likely situations, Mr. Masson shows a great deal of 
imagination and artistic skill; but the tendency is to prolong these 


1 The Life of John Milton and History of his Time. By David Masson, M.A., LL.D. 
Vol. VI. 1660-1674. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880, 
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imaginings beyond judicious limits. The same disposition to run 
into detail is manifested here and there in the more purely historical 
portions of the book, as in the minute accounts and frequent summaries 
of the fates of the regicides. All this tends to distract the attention 
instead of concentrating it, and thus to obscure the very great merits 
of the work. 

But after all deductions and criticisms have been made, this Life of 
Milton is a fine and valuable contribution to English history and one 
of great worth, and*this concluding volume is not the least important 
part of it. It deals with a subject of very deep interest and with a 
great historical problem. The Restoration was a most important 
period, and the fate of the Puritan party after the accession of Charles 
II. is a matter of absorbing historical interest. What that fate was is 
well known, but its causes are not even yet wholly explained, although 
in the main they can be understood. The questions to which the 
fall and subsequent history of the Puritans give rise are not fully 
answered in this volume, and probably never can be, but Mr. Masson 
has thrown a great deal of light upon them and offers many striking 
suggestions ; and it is in the light thus given and with the aid of 
these suggestions that we wish to consider the Puritans and the 
Restoration. 

The period of the Restoration is one of strong contrasts and of 
great events. It is also without exception the most contemptible 
period, politically and morally, in the whole history of the English race. 
Tradition has gilded its vices and given to it virtues which it never 
possessed. For generations — and even now, no doubt, in certain por- 
tions of English society — it derived countenance and protection from 
the creed which set Charles I. up as a saint, termed the Puritan rev- 
olution an unholy rebellion, and. consigned Oliver Cromwell to the 
direst limbo of historical criminals. Slowly but surely, however, time 
has done its work. Confusing and misleading details have been put 
in order or have disappeared ; the veil of interested deception has 
been rent asunder, and solid, substantial truth has compelled acknowl- 
edgment. Within the last half-century Macaulay and Carlyle have 
laid their strong hands upon the historical fabric reared by fervent 
royalism nearly two centuries ago, and have torn it down. Others 
have followed through the breach thus made, and it is now no longer 
necessary to enter into argument to show that Oliver Cromwell was 
the greatest soldier and statesman combined that England has ever pro- 


~ duced; that John Hampden is, on the whole, the finest representative 
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of the English gentleman, and John Pym one of the first, as he was 
one of the earliest, in the splendid line of English parliamentary 
leaders. The grandeur of the period which opened with the Long 
Parliament and closed with the death of the Protector is established 
beyond the possibility of doubt. During that period Church and 
Crown were overthrown, a king was executed, great battles were 
fought, Scotland was conquered, and Ireland pacified for the first and 
last time. From a condition of abject debasement abroad England 
was raised to a commanding position in the civilized world. Robert 
Blake established once more her naval supremacy, the Dutch were 
defeated, new colonies were added to the empire, Puritan soldiers 
won the admiration of Europe, and there was no western monarch 
who did not respect and fear the name of Oliver Cromwell and of the 
Commonwealth he protected. 

The great Puritan died. There was a short period of weak govern- 
ment and jarring factions ; and then Monk, at the head of the Puritan 
army, restored Charles II. to the throne which he could never have 
gained for himself. Then came the twenty years and more of the Res- 
toration. What can they show in comparison with that which had 
gone before? From being the first power in Europe, England sank 
into the position of a French dependency. The sovereign of England 
became a pensioner of the French king, and English statesmen 
received bribes from the same defiling source. In two doubtful wars 
with the chief Protestant State of Europe, England suffered humili- 
ation and defeat. The Dutch burned English ships at Chatham, and 
fire and pestilence desolated the capital. The statute-book was 
loaded with oppressive laws against the non-conformists, while Charles 
and his brother wove secret plots to bring back the Roman Church. 
Politics were stifled in intrigue and agitation, which resulted in the 
infamous popish plot and in the ill-starred rebellion of Monmouth. 
Corruption held full sway in every department of the public service, 
and the thriving colonies of America were wrung to yield a subsist- 
ence to needy and dissolute courtiers. The morals of the court were 
on a level with the public policy. There was, in fact, no morality 
among the ruling classes, and the viciousness of public affairs was 
increased tenfold in private life. From the king, with his harem of 
mistresses, home-made and imported, down to the lowest hanger-on 
at Whitehall, there was neither sense, morals, nor manners, as Charles 
himself said of Lord Jeffries. To know how vile it was it is only 
necessary to read De Grammont. There is no greater mistake 
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than to accept the pleasant legend that this moral rottenness had a 
fair exterior. This has never been put better, so far as we are aware, 
than by Mr. Masson, and we will therefore quote his words :— 


The familiar representation of the court of Charles II. as a court of fine and 
gracious manners, — a court in which “ vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness,” —is a lying tradition. The principal men and women of that court, 
though dressed finely and living luxuriously, spoke and thought among themselves 
in the language of the shambles and the dissecting-room. 


Coarse debauchery was the characteristic of the court, and meanness 
in the most superlative degree that of the politics, of Charles II. 

And what was there to redeem all this? According to the popular 
theory, the reign of the saints had crushed out all the finer and more 
graceful parts of human existence, and arts and literature had withered 
before them. Here at least the Restoration — genial, jovial, with re- 
laxed morals and the sunshine of royal favor — should have produced 
a plentiful harvest. Tradition affirms that this was the case; and here 
again tradition lies. The scientific movement, begun under the Com- 
monwealth, made rapid progress, and the Royal Society favored by 
Charles, who had or feigned to have a pretty taste for science, grew 
apace and did good work. This was the best, indeed the only, in- 
tellectual glory of the period of the Restoration. The theatre, it is 
true, came back with Charles, but that was all. The literature of the 
Restoration, so called, belonged at first to an earlier period, and never 
produced anything of great credit to the English race, with the ex- 
ception of that which bore the names of John Dryden and Samuel 
Butler. The theory was that literature revived with splendid efful- 
gence when the king got his own again. It is well worth while to 
follow Mr. Masson’s examination of this question. 

After the Restoration in 1660 we find Davenant, Denham, Waller, 
Cowley, and Marvell the most prominent names in the literature of 
the day,—all survivals from the reign of Charles I. and from the 
Commonwealth, and all men whose best work had been already done. 
There were besides a number of inferior dramatists, such as Cokain 
and Crowne, and verse-writers and poetasters among the courtiers, 
like Sedley and Sackville, Earl of Dorset. John Dryden, of Puritan 
family and origin, had turned from eulogies of Cromwell to panegyrics 
on Charles, and was at this period pouring out his plays, which are 
chiefly remarkable as showing how very badly a man of real genius 
can write. They are on this account a literary curiosity, but few 
persons now read them, and those who do so waste their labor. Dry- 
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den’s tragedies are not only unreal, but dull to the last point; and his 
comedies are not only dull, but heavily and stupidly coarse. The 
system of rhyming tragedies, approved by Charles and adopted by 
Dryden, was a failure; and not even the poet’s command of language 
and showy and sometimes splendid rhetoric have been able to hide 
poverty of thought and failure to delineate character, or to save the 
plays from deserved oblivion. It was not until the Restoration period 
was in its second decade that Dryden, by his manly and vigorous 
satires, by lyrics which are among the best in the language, and later 
still by his translation of Virgil, won the high place to which his great 
talents entitled him. Even his genius was for many years debased 
and distorted by the atmosphere in which he lived. 

Another man of genuine ability, who, although well advanced in 
life, may fairly claim a place in the literature of the Restoration, was 
Butler. Although the merits of “Hudibras ” have, in our opinion, been 
exaggerated, because largely taken on trust, yet no one can question 
the power and merit of the poem. It is a rough, strong, grotesque 
satire, full of point and force, and did more to put the defects of Puri- 
tanism in a ridiculous and glaring light and give popular currency to 
their faults, real and supposed, than anything which has ever been 
written. The terse and stinging sentences of the mock epic were in 
every one’s mouth ; but their author lived and died a neglected and 
morose man, bequeathing a volume of posthumous papers, full of bitter 
flings against mankind. 

There was in fact no great outburst of literary activity at the begin- 
ning of the Restoration period, and nothing that bears the stamp of 
that event. With the exception of Dryden and Butler, there was no 
literature of the Restoration, strictly speaking, until we come to the 
writers brought forth by the opening of the theatres, — to Congreve, 
Wycherly, Farquhar, and Van Brugh. These dramatists were un- 
questionably the true children of the Restoration, and by their works 
we may know them. In other fields there was an equal barrenness. 
If we except John Locke and Jeremy Taylor, there was hardly a 
single writer of the first eminence —for Hobbes belonged to a past 
age — among those who figured in London and in court society. 

Yet during the early years of Charles’s reign and at the time of the 
most marked literary dearth there was a great literature, although it 
was not of the Court or of the Restoration. It was at that time that 
two of the greatest works in the whole range of English literature 
were given to the world. One was written by a religious tinker ; the 
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other by the blind Latin secretary of Cromwell. From Bedford Jail 
came “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and from a small house in an obscure 
London street came “ Paradise Lost,” the greatest of English epics. 
Puritanism was bitterly hostile to theatres, to amusements, to all the 
lighter and more pleasing elements of life. The Puritans rose to power 
by hard fighting, and during the conflict and after their ascendancy 
was assured they produced little or nothing in the way of literature. 
After their fall the world of fashion looked to the men of the new era 
for a literature relieved from the shackles of a hypocritical asceticism, 
But the Muse that came with Charles was, like most of his compan- 
ions, male and female, a debauched creature at best, who smacked 
more of intrigue and midnight revels than of aught else; and it was 
from the beaten adherents of a fallen cause that the true poetry and 
the great literature of the time emanated, full of imaginative fire and 
religious fervor. It was an uncongenial atmosphere for such work; 
but’ while the “Pilgrim’s Progress” has passed through countless 
editions and is read wherever the English speech is known, and while 
“ Paradise Lost” has kept on issuing from the press in new forms, 
and has attracted hosts of commentators and readers, the literature 
of the Restoration — the literature of Sedley and Sackville, of Congreve 
and Wycherly, of Killigrew and Rochester — has gradually slipped out 
of sight, and is remembered only for a few clever lyrics, and read only 
by those who are curious in the matter of old plays. The works of 
Puritans, born in obscurity and shadowed by contempt and defeat, 
have thriven and grown from their birth, and struck their roots deep 
down into the hearts of all English-speaking people. The literature 
of the Restoration, brought forth in the sunshine of royal and court 
favor, has, with the exception of Dryden’s poetry and Butler’s “ Hudi- 
bras,” steadily waned. The cause is not far to seek. The work of 
the Puritans was the work of men who believed in a great cause ; and 
earnest genius is not found among the supporters of such a monarch 
as Charles, who represented nothing but himself, was unutterably 
mean, and was identified with a policy of which the most conspicuous 
quality was falsehood. Ina society with such a head and in such a 
court, there could be no great literature ; no thoroughly fine genius 
could flourish or find an abiding place among such surroundings. 
Puritanism suppressed imaginative literature, but the Restoration had 
not the capacity to produce it. When Puritanism fell, the imaginative 
side of its character was no-longer hidden and repressed, but found 
expression in the works of Milton and Bunyan. 
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Charles and his court were not the whole of the Restoration period, 
but they were at once the most important and the worst part of it. 
The king and his courtiers and favorites were the men who set the 
fashion, who made vice the stamp of birth and breeding, who degraded 
England at home and abroad, and plotted for the return of a hated 
religion. The only strength of Charles lay in a shrewd selfishness, 
which kept him from extremes, and which never lost sight of his one 
great aim, — never to go again upon histravels. The stupider and more 
honest James pushed openly the policy which Charles had carried on 
in the dark, and reaped the harvest which his brother had sown by 
being driven from his throne. 

In this miserable period improvement begins only as we descend in 
the scale of fashion, society, and office. The narrow-minded cavalier 
Parliament, which sat so long, was finally so corrupt, and so grievously 
abused its power, was still a respectable body in comparison with the 
court faction, was sound in a certain fashion, and had some redeeming 
traits. Charles did not dare to let them know of his bargains with 
Louis: those little transactions would have cost him his crown even 
with the adherents of Church and State. The cavalier Parliament 
was capable of the most unmanly vengeance upon their fallen foes, 
and indulged in virulent religious intolerance; but they hated the 
papacy, and in the excitement of the popish plot were ready to go 
almost any lengths against the Crown in defence of Protestantism. 
They could descend to the unspeakable meanness, to the pitiable 
revenge, of tearing up the grave of Oliver Cromwell, and placing the 
skull of the greatest ruler England ever had upon Temple Bar ; 
they could drag from their resting-place the bones of Robert Blake, 
in whose lifetime no Dutch fleet would haye burned shipping in the 
Thames: yet they were ready to give freely and fight bravely 
against England’s enemies, and they would not, as a body, have sold 
their country as their king was doing. 

If we descend a step further we come on the scattered strength of 
Puritanism, the great middle classes, — the tradesmen, the farmers, the 
gentry, and the dissenting clergy. They were beaten and broken and 
groaning under the inflictions of the Test Act, the Five-Mile Act, and 
other similar laws; many of their leaders had perished on the scaffold, 
others were in exile, fleeing through the hamlets of New England or 
sheltered among the mountains of the Swiss Republic; yet their 
spirit was still the same. No people were ever put to a harder trial 
than when Charles relieved them from oppression by suspending the 
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persecuting acts of Parliament. The device was a shrewd one, but 
it failed. The Puritans and the dissenting sects preferred persecution 
by law to immunity secured by an unwarrantable stretch of the royal 
prerogative, and designed to open the door to the re-establishment of 
the Church of Rome. There are few acts in history more heroic 
than the quiet manner in which the English dissenters, without or- 
ganization and without leaders, gave their support to the Parliament 
which persecuted them, and sustained hateful laws in opposition to 
the king, who, for purposes of his own, gave them illegal relief as a 
means of helping the papist cause. 

But from whatever point we approach the Restoration and study 
its features, the one ever-recurring problem is the position of the 
Puritans. Why were they an utterly beaten, broken, and helpless 
people? Whatever their mistakes may have been, they had done 
great deeds. They had shattered Church and State, they had fought 
and won innumerable battles, they had produced some of the greatest 
statesmen and generals in English history ; they had raised England 
to a great place in the world, and governed strongly and well. What 
had become of this powerful body of men? Where was the great 
country party of the Long Parliament? Where were the soldiers 
who had stood silent before Charles on Blackheath? They were in 
a numerical minority, no doubt, but they were strong enough to have 
drenched England in blood if they had been united; and yet they did 
not even have the respect accorded to an opposition. They do not 
even appear as an opposition. They had no standing as a party, and 
no political power or influence. They are heard of during the Res- 
toration simply as the victims of persecuting acts. The contrast 
between the Puritan party at the death of Oliver and the Puritan 
party five years later is tremendous. The brief period of faction and 
turbulence which intervened between the Protectorate and the Res- 
toration is no explanation. The state of the Puritan party under 
Charles must find its causes much further back and deeper down than 
in the weak government of Richard Cromwell, or the insurrections of 
Lambert and the Fifth-Monarchy men. The death of one man sufficed 
to break the power of the Puritan party forever, and that fact in itself 
shows that the party as such must have been really ruined long 
before. The Puritans were the greatest political party England has 
ever produced, and they fell more completely than any other party 
that ever existed. Once down, they never rose again. To find the 
true explanation of this, it is necessary to go back to the meeting 
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of the Long Parliament. When that famous body met, the people 
were groaning under all sorts of oppressions. The attempt to con- 
vert the government of England into an absolute monarchy had 
failed, and the country party moved from one reform to another, with 
the irresistible force of the national will behind them. Hyde and 
Frankland united with Pym and Hampden in the redress of griev- 
ances. Then came a further step, —the Grand Remonstrance ; and 
after a heated contest, in which swords were drawn in the House of 
Commons, the Puritans prevailed, and the Long Parliament was 
divided into two parties. Hyde and Frankland and the moderate 
Royalists parted company with the leaders of the country party. 
Then was the critical moment. It was possible to go on from the 
point which had been reached harmoniously and peacefully, and by 
the slow but sure processes of political and constitutional growth. 
On the other hand, it was within the power of either party to take 
extreme measures, which would breed retaliation and change reform 
to revolution. If Charles I. had frankly and honestly accepted the 
situation; if he had formed his ministry of Hyde and Frankland and 
some of the more moderate Puritans, and then acted in good faith, 
the great rebellion would never have been fought. But it was not in 
Charles, whose most conspicuous quality was falsehood, to behave 
honestly to any one. He deceived his friends and played into the 
hands of his enemies, and war became inevitable. Even during the 
civil war the course of events might have been arrested, but at every 
point Charles’s character stood in the way and was an insuperable 
obstacle. If a revolution is once started, it is very easy to: push it 
from one extreme to another, until it has gone so far that retreat, or 
even a halt, is impossible; and the character of one man, if that man 
is a king, is sufficient to exercise a controlling influence. So it was 
with Charles I. He persisted in extreme measures and in trickery 
and fraud, until he was brought to the block, and the last links which 
bound men to the past were hopelessly severed. <A large body of men 
had been forced into a position from which they could not retreat and 
which they could not hold. They were obliged to advance. And so the 
inevitable process went on,— reform, revolution, extreme measures, 
the separation from the moderate Royalists, the separation from the 
Presbyterians and moderate Puritans, unsettled government, faction, 
turbulence, a wild demand for order, and at last the savior of society at 
the head of the army. Then came the efforts of the party of order, a 
small party of extreme men, who were the strongest and most deter- 
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mined of their time, to bring the nation over to their side, and to 
make the system which they had set up acceptable to all. The story 
of Cromwell's failures in this direction is familiar; yet if he could 
have had twenty years more of life he might have succeeded ; had 
he been dealing with another race he might have succeeded. As it 
was, he transmitted his power undiminished. Richard Cromwell was 
proclaimed everywhere in England and in the colonies, and was 
accepted without a murmur; but the sceptre had fallen into nerve- 
less hands before the new order of things was fairly established, and 
the work of the great Protector was undone. The country relapsed 
at once into the period of faction and turbulence from which it had 
begun to escape. Again the irresistible cry for order and for a savior 
of society was heard, but there was no Cromwell to respond. There 
was the army as before, but its leader was Monk. Two paths to order 
are open after revolution has reached the stage of chaos: one is 
through despotism, through the rule of the strong leader generated by 
the times ; the other is through reaction and a return to the old sys- 
tem. England had tried the first, and failed. The second was then 
alone possible ; and Monk, at the head of the Puritan army, restored 
Charles. At first matters moved slowly, but with a constantly accel- 
erating pace until after Charles had actually landed, and then the 
reaction swept over the whole land. There was a new party of order, 
and this time they had the nation with them. 

We have already glanced at the wretched period that followed. 
Meanness, tyranny, immorality,— all these the country bore with in 
patience for the sake of peace; but when defeat by foreign enemies 
and consequent disgrace ensued, even the overmastering love of order 
could not stifle the recollection of the glorious period which had de- 
parted. Curses were muttered against the Court, and after the Dutch 
had been in the Thames Pepys writes: “It is strange how everybody 
do now-a-days reflect upon Oliver and commend him, what brave 
things he did, and made all the neighbour princes fear him.” They 
had good reason to reflect upon Oliver; but it was too late, and they 
were paying the heavy penalty which reaction and restoration always 
bring to those who fail to snatch from revolution the opportunities it 
gives, which are so little understood at the moment, and pass away so 
rapidly and irrevocably. There was no use in sighing for Oliver. 
The great party which had placed him over its armies had gone to 
pieces, by its own excesses and quarrels, before he obtained supreme 
control. The Protectorate was the end of the Puritan party, and 
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unless Cromwell could develop a new order the old order was bound 
to come back, and there was no Puritan party to confront it. 

But because Puritanism failed to establish a new system, because 
the Puritan party was wrecked, it is of course a grievous mistake to 
suppose that their work and their existence had been failures. They 
had cut loose from the past irrevocably. No reaction could put 
Charles II. in the place occupied by his father. The Puritans had 
fought the great rebellion and opened a new era in English history. 
The work they had performed made the revolution which overthrew 
James a certainty and a necessity. To them England owes the 
constitutional monarchy, which might have come under Charles I. 
without bloodshed, and which did come under William III. after two 
civil wars. They left an impress upon constitution, society, politics, 
and popular thought which centuries have not been able to efface. 
But all this they did not see and could not know. They sank under 
the Restoration, broken, dispirited, oppressed. The position of the 
Puritans of the Restoration has a grand sadness wholly its own; but 
in the midst of their ruin and defeat, when they were despised and 
rejected of men, the genius of Puritanism rose strong and clear, and 
John Milton gave to the world his immortal epic, —a last victory and 
a fit close to the career of a party which had wrought such wonderful 


works and which had shaped the destiny of nations. 
Henry Caspot Lopce. 








THE GAME FOOD OF AMERICA. 


= amount and value of the game food of America are appar- 

ently much underestimated. Among the minor causes contrib- 
uting to the superiority of America to Europe, in the competition of 
material civilization and national well-being, are the abundance, vari- 
ety, and cheapness of food. This is quite as much due to the benefi- 
cence of Nature as to the industry and thrift of man. When the 
country was first discovered, it probably produced naturally animal 


food sufficient to sustain the whole population of Europe. Millions © 


of buffaloes were pastured on the boundless prairies and grass-lands 
watered by the Mississippi and Missouri rivers and their tributaries ; 
deer, though far less numerous, were abundant, and indigenous to the 
whole country. Ducks and geese so covered the waters, both inland 
and of the sea-coast, as to be literally innumerable; the grouse and 
wild turkeys were scarcely less abundant in their chosen and widely- 
extended haunts. The sky was at times darkened by the countless 
millions gf wild pigeons, whose weight, when they rested at night, 
stripped great forest-trees of their branches ; and, in favorable years, 
plover were almost as numerous as the pigeons during their great 
migrations in the spring and autumn. And this vast supply of animal 
food was, by the bountiful provision of Nature, perpetuated by an 
annual production,— among the mammalia of about twenty-five per 
cent, and among birds of several hundred per cent. 

Omitting all question of the fish and shell-fish, with which the waters 
of America so abounded, no other great division of the globe was so 
endowed. Animal life may be equally abundant in Africa; but the 
carnivora and the pachyderms outnumber the antelopes and kindred 
genera of food animals. And the same is true of Asia, whose flocks 
and herds were the result of the care and industry of primitive civi- 
lization, rather than the free gift of Nature; and certainly prehistoric 
man in Europe must have waged perilous and doubtful contests with 
the lions, bears, and hyenas for his chance dinner of wild ox or deer’s 
flesh. Nor does the conformation of Europe exhibit such vast grazing 
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fields as have hitherto sustained in America the enormous herds of 
buffalo, and are now being occupied by the half-wild cattle, whose flesh 
has lately become so prominent a part of our exports. 

So long as America continued in the occupation of the aborigines, 
the order of Nature was apparently but little disturbed. The buffalo 
and deer, the wild fowl and turkeys, furnished abundant food to the 
savages without serious encroachment upon the fertility of Nature. 
In savage life there appears to be no wanton or unnecessary destruc- 
tion of the natural means of support. It was reserved for the civi- 
lized white man to carry on a wanton war against the bounty of 
Nature, and to kill and destroy, without thought or study of those 
imperative laws under which Nature holds in trust the food supply 
of man. From the first settlement of the country, the process of 
eradicating and annihilating the useful animals, birds. and fishes natu- 
ral to the country has been carried on with an energy and success 
but too characteristic of the Saxon race. Large tracts of land have 
been entirely depopulated of their animals and useful birds. The 
buffalo on his native plains has become an object of rare curiosity. 
Deer are limited to the remoter mountain-ranges or extensive tracts of 
barren woods. The wild fowl, which swarmed in New England dur- 
ing the first settlement of the country, and for a long time afterwards, 
have almost disappeared. The last wild turkey was killed in Massa- 
chusetts nearly half a century ago. There is probably no sportsman 
living who has killed a grouse on Martha’s Vineyard, the last refuge in 
the northeast of that most valuable bird. Plover still migrate, though 
in diminished numbers, from their breeding-places in the far north to 
their winter homes in the south, but they carefully avoid the north- 
eastern coasts. No one in this generation has seen a wild swan 
alighting on the waters of Massachusetts. They once abounded 
there. Even the wild geese find no resting-place here, but are ex- 
pelled as if they were tramps and vagabonds. 

No attention seems to have been paid during our colonial times, 
and scarcely any since then, to this unnecessary destruction of one of 
the great natural sources of our wealth and luxury, until the notice of 
the public was drawn to the kindred subject of the destruction and 
threatened annihilation of our food-fishes. When it was found that 
the salmon, whose natural home was the rivers of New England, had 
become too expensive a luxury even for the table of the rich; that 
the cod-fish, which had so swarmed on our coasts that a dinner for 
fifty people could be caught by an hour's fishing from any bold rock 
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on the shore, or by rowing a half-mile on the ocean from any beach, 
had risen to nearly the price of beef; and that even the instinct of 
the herring had been educated to know and avoid the destructive spirit 
of man, —then the subject of the food-fishes was scientifically inves- 
tigated ; and it was found that this expulsion of the fish from their 
natural haunts was not a necessary consequence of withdrawing an- 
nually the supply needed for human food, but that their destruction 
and disappearance were due to the ignorance and wanton disregard of 
the laws of Nature regulating the supply; and that, under proper 
restrictions and with due regard to the conditions of life and of breed- 
ing, the annual supply for man’s use could be largely increased, and yet 
not exceed probably five per cent of the annual increase of the fishes. 
We are in a fair way, thanks to the genius of Professor Baird, and the 
zeal and intelligence of the fish commissioners in our maritime States, 
to avert a national calamity, the result of our ignofance and careless- 
ness, and to restore to the country one of its great natural sources 
of wealth, of health, and of material development. 

Now, in no respects does the game-food question differ from that 
of the fish-food. The laws of Nature governing the supply are simi- 
lar or almost identical; and the exercise of Government authority 
and supervision may as certainly bring back to us our original 
abundance of game as it now promises to do our original abun- 
dance of fish. The increase of game, whether animals or birds, is 
dependent on two conditions,—a constant and abundant supply of 
food, and freedom from molestation during the period of raising their 
young. The only other element determining their increase or de- 
crease is that of ascertaining by careful observation the proportion 
or numbers that may be annually withdrawn for the service of man 
without diminishing the sum total of the next year’s supply; and 
restricting by law and its vigilant administration the taking or kill- 
ing of more than this due proportion. The subject cannot be regu- 
lated by individual associations. It is only the sovereign power of 
the States and of the United States, directed by scientific knowledge 
and observation, that can control the action of the people generally, 
and compel submission to the ascertained laws of Nature. 

With regard to the food requisite for game, there is no question 
that the settlement and cultivation of the country have enormously 
increased its diffusion and abundance. Grain and seeds, and the 
insects accompanying their cultivation, form the principal food of 
the gallinaceous tribes ; and even our ponds and rivers, under the 
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effects of the cultivation of their banks, undoubtedly produce more 
food for water-fowl than when in their original state of wildness ; 
while our sea-shores and bays would, if unmolested, still sustain the 
innumerable sea-fowl which once abounded on our coast. So that, so 
far as their means of support are concerned, game-birds especially 
ought to be multiplied, and, in fact, where from local causes they have 
been protected, they have done so. Grouse and the quail or partridge 
have annually broods of a dozen young; and if the parent birds dur- 
ing nidification, and the broods of young until well fledged, are un- 
molested, the rate of increase becomes very great, and quite ample 
for all uses of man. But birds should be secured by law in the un- 
molested and free use of their feeding-ground. The disturbance and 
destruction of them on their feeding-grounds have been prominent 
among the chief causes of the extinction or expulsion of many species. 
Birds naturally and inevitably leave a country where they cannot habit- 
ually feed in peace; and so far as the wild fowl are concerned, the 
places and stations in which they may be killed during the permitted 
season of shooting are quite as important as restricting that season to 
a much shorter period than has hitherto been allowed. This is so 
well understood in some parts of Maryland, frequented in autumn 
by the canvas-backs and other delicious wild fowl, that by law and 
by custom the shooting is confined to points near or over which 
the birds may fly in passing from one unmolested feeding-ground to 
another. Were shooting permitted on their feeding-grounds, such 
waters as those of Back River near Baltimore, where thousands of 
canvas-backs and other fowl are annually killed without apparent 
diminution of the number of birds frequenting the waters in succes- 
sive years, would be stripped of birds in two years, and be valueless 
as preserves. é 

No doubt the habits of food-birds need to be much more thor- 
oughly observed and studied before the laws and customs for their 
preservation can be perfected. This can be properly done only by 
scientific men trained to observation, who, acting under Government 
as commissioners of game, may suggest the requisite laws, and see 
that they are enforced. That it is for the interest of the public to do 
this is evident from the fact that the game-food of the country is one 
of its most valuable crops, amounting to many millions of dollars 
annually. But our legislatures and our people generally have hitherto 
regarded the subject as a matter not concerning public welfare, but 
merely affecting the gratification and whims of sportsmen and gun- 
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ners, who, as a class, are looked upon, in most New England commu- 
nities at least, with a contempt inherited from Puritan times. It would 
be advisable, therefore, to raise the money for the official expenses of 
game commissioners and the cost of the proper execution of the laws, 
by a moderate tax or license for people wishing to shoot, whether for 
sport or for the market. A tax of three or five dollars would be quite 
sufficient for the purpose, and would enable an intelligent game com- 
missioner in each State gradually to establish a system which should 
protect and multiply the game, and yet allow the privilege of shooting 
to be free to every one during the brief season in which the game 
crop could be secured. 

No doubt the season of shooting allowed by law is far too extended, 
especially in the Northern and Eastern States. If we wish to pre- 
serve game for food or for sport, its destruction by shooting should 
be limited at the outside to four weeks ; and this period, as to birds 
of passage, should be so arranged that, alighting on their feeding- 
grounds, they should be unmolested for at least a week or more. -A 
little careful observation and gathering of statistics would show 
whether the period of shooting might safely be extended or needed 
to be curtailed, or, in exceptional years, omitted. The matter might 
be aided by requiring a small license fee from persons selling game, 
under the condition of monthly returns of the game sold by them, 
and of the places where it was killed. 

What we want to aim at is absolute harmony and familiarity be- 
tween birds and man during the close season, and a gradual ex- 
tinction of the instinctive habit of pursuit and destruction, which is 
so inherent in the American people in their relations to Nature. Nor 
is this question one of economy merely, or of adding to or maintain- 
ing the desirable variety of food for our table,—a question which 
enters, by the way, very largely into the subject of the indulgence in 
spirituous liquors ; for men not well fed will drink, — but it is a ques- 
tion of national self-education, and is moreover one step, and an 
important one, in the elevation of our people by self-restraint to a 
higher scale of national civilization than the world has yet seen. If 
our people could learn to live in ‘appreciative harmony with Nature, 
they would be under the most powerful of refining and elevating influ- 
erces, next to that of Christianity. 

Let us refer for a moment to a practical example of man’s waste 
and folly. The broad and shallow waters lying between the mainland 
of North Carolina and her sea-coast are the resort annually of millions 
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of the choicest water-fowl, who find their favorite food in the wild 
celery and widgeon-grass with which these waters abound. With due 
regulation and consideration of the habits and needs of these birds, 
a half-million of them, the most delicious and nutritious, might be 
annually withdrawn for the service of man without perceptibly dimin- 
ishing the permanent supply. This could be done by leaving them 
unmolested on their feeding-grounds, confining the shooting to points 
of land or the shores, and restricting it to two months or other rea- 
sonable time; and by so doing, a profit of at least a hundred thousand 
dollars a year would be added to the wealth of North Carolina. But 
how different and how fatal is the practice, unregulated by law or any 
proper study of the subject! No sooner do the birds arrive, and 
before they have had time to recover their flesh and to fatten on the 
rich and appropriate food of these waters, and while the season, as in 
October, is too warm for safe transportation to market, the feeding- 
grounds and resting-places swarm with batteries and blinds which never 
cease their warfare until the following spring. This system of reck- 
less and wholesale persecution is rapidly expelling the birds from their 
favorite haunts ; and in a few years, unless a wiser course is adopted, 
these waters will be depopulated, their value destroyed, and the coun- 
try lose one of the most delicious and world-famous additions to its 
table. If the State of North Carolina would appoint Dr. Coues its 
game commissioner, and leave the regulation of this subject to his 
knowledge and judgment, the waters of Currituck would have a value 
greater than the richest lands in the country; for luxuries must 
always command a disproportionate price in our country, and can- 
vas-back ducks, it must be remembered, have been sold at the price 
of eight dollars a pair in Christmas week, even in Baltimore, one of 
the great game centres of America. 

Mr. Marsh, in his most interesting and instructive book, “ Man and 
Nature,” shows how spendthrift man has, by his ignorance and neg- 
lect of the laws of Nature, ruined for the purposes of habitation large 
portions of his fair inheritance on the surface of the earth. The 
shores of the Mediterranean exhibit to-day, in many places, desolation 
not due to political or national decay, but to man’s reckless abuse and 
wanton destructiveness. Although this may be excused to some ex- 
tent by the ignorance of former days, —for study of the relations of 
Nature to man is of very recent date,—there can be no excuse, in our 
more enlightened time, when knowledge of all kinds is so accessible, 
for not only abusing inanimate nature, but for expelling from the 
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earth so many of our living fellow-inhabitants. We are not only fore- 
warned by our present knowledge, but we have reason to believe that 
earnest study would in a few years reveal to us many of the now secret 
and hidden operations of Nature. We know, for example, little of the 
mysterious arrangements by which Nature disposes, after their brief 
life, of the countless birds and animals born into the world. Many 
millions are born annually; as many millions must annually die. 
We see the smaller birds occasionally seized and devoured by the 
birds of prey ; we know that the fox, the weasel, the wildcat, and 
the mink live largely on birds: but this does not account for their 
mortality. How rarely we come across dead birds or animals in our 
walks through the woods and fields! Nature is the most decorous of 
sextons. She lays her countless dead to rest in the bosom of the 
earth noiselessly, and with no trace to offend our senses or our feel- 
ings. Perpetual birth, youth, and renovation are her monuments in 
her everlasting cemetery. Man lives surrounded by her living forms ; 
she gives him little or no hint of the mortality of her children. It is 
from his own lot and his imperfect dealings with his own decay that 
man derives his sad lessons and painful associations with mortality. 
As we rarely know individuals in animal or bird life, these races 
seem in Nature’s arrangement immortal. The spring brings them to 
us with the certainty and freshness of new leaves and flowers. We 
see the leaves and flowers decay ; but, as a general rule, we have little 
consciousness and scarcely any knowledge of the death and decay of 
animated nature. Could we know this, we could greatly enlarge our 
power of dealing with the animal race, with every probability of 
increasing their numbers and the average duration of their lives. 
Some naturalist, gifted with a portion of the originality of Mr. Marsh, 
with his power of accurately selecting and dealing with facts, and his 
wide and varied knowledge, might, on the subject of “ Man and Ani- 
mated Nature,” produce a work as interesting and even more valuable 
than “ Man and Nature.” Professor Semper, in his late Lowell lec- 
tures on the subject of “Animal Life as influenced by External 
Condition,” occasionally touched upon the borders of the subject ; but 
it is yet to be explored and revealed. When this is thoroughly done, 
we can restore our game-food as we are now restoring our fishes. We 
can make the supply abundant, cheap, and certain ; and we can ac- 
complish the even more valuable result of living as a people, through 
civilized self-respect and thorough scientific knowledge, in obedience 
to the laws which regulate and preserve all animated nature. 
WituiAM Minot. 
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le ERE passed away in Mr. Garrison the living centre of a 

remarkable group of men and women, who have had no equals + 
among us, in certain moral attributes, since the Revolutionary period, ) 
The Earl of Carlisle said of them that they were fighting a battle 
without parallel in the history of ancient or modern heroism ; and, 
without quite indorsing this strong statement, we may yet assume 
that there was much foundation for it. When we consider the single 
fact that the mob which dragged Garrison himself through the streets 
of Boston was composed, by the current assertion of leading journals, 
of “gentlemen of property and standing,” and that the then mayor 
of the city, wishing to protect the victim, found it necessary to direct 
that the modest sign of the Ladies’ Antislavery Society should be 
torn down and given to the mob, we can form some distinct impres- 
sion of the opposition through which the early Abolitionists had to 
fight their way. Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. one of the mildest of men, 
wrote in his letters of that day that Garrison was apparently animated 
by the spirit of the devil; and I can remember, ten years after the 
mob, to have heard a singularly mild-mannered Boston gentleman of 
’ the old school placidly dismiss the mention of the reformer’s name as 
that of “a fellow who ought to be hanged.” Theso-called persecution 
of reformers is often a thing too trivial to be worth talking about, — 
indeed, it is commonly of that slight texture in these days; but in the 
early Antislavery days it certainly retained something of the heroic 
quality. 

There raged also within the Antislavery ranks themselves a hos- 
tility, whose causes now seem very insufficient, but which further 
embittered the strife. The quarrel between “ Old Organization” and 
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“ New Organization,” while it did not risk any one’s personal safety, 
certainly embittered the lives of all concerned in it. Its last lingering 
embers may be seen in Mrs. Chapman’s Memoir of Miss Martineau, 
and, to a smaller extent, in Mr. Johnson’s book, now under considera- 
tion ; but for a time it infinitely complicated the necessary difficulties 
of the Antislavery struggle. Beginning mainly in a generous pro- 
test by Garrison and others against the exclusion of women from a 
World’s Antislavery Convention, it ended in the organization of two 
rival camps, with almost all the Antislavery clergy and the voting 
Abolitionists on one side, while Garrison and his Spartan band held 
the other. Much blame, as I always thought, was attached to both, 
and the depth of the contest may be judged from the fact that a 
leading “Garrisonian” once went so far as to insinuate a doubt 
whether the stainless Whittier— who then held with the other side— 
was “more knave or fool.” But when the “ Liberty Party” had yielded 
to the “ Free-Soil Party,” and that again to the “ Republican Party,” 
the old bitterness waned, and some of the political Antislavery 
leaders, especially Sumner and Wilson, were in constant and hearty 
intercourse with the Garrisonian apostles. I can personally testify 
that, at this later period at least, there was visible none of that exact- 
ing or domineering spirit with which Garrison was often charged; to 
younger men, at any rate, who had taken no part in the old division, 
he was wholly tolerant and gentle, and never demanded that they 
should see “eye to eye” with him, but only that they should be 
faithful, after their own fashion, to the convictions they professed. 

At this period he was certainly a man of rare presence and power. 
Any observing eye would soon have selected him as the leading 
figure on the platform at any convention, from his striking presence, 
his sonorous voice, and the grave and iron strength of his face. I 
never saw a countenance that could be compared to it in respect to 
moral strength and force; he seemed the visible embodiment of 
something that surpassed intellect. His utterance was like his face, 
— grave, powerful, with little variety or play; he had none of that 
rhetorical relief in which Mr. Phillips was so affluent ; he was usuaily 
monotonous, sometimes fatiguing, always controlling. His reasoning 
marched like an army w#thout banners ; his invective was scathing, 
but as it was always Scriptural, it did not carry an impression of 
personal anger, but simply seemed like a new chapter of Ezekiel. 
He constantly reiterated and entrenched his argument with full 
details ; and had a journalist’s love for newspaper cuttings, which he 
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inflicted without stint upon his audience, bearing down all reluctance 
with his sonorous tones. For one, I cannot honestly say that I*ever 
enjoyed one of his speeches, or ever failed to listen with a sense of 
deference and of tonic support. 

At some future period, the historian of the Antislavery movement 
may decide on the fit award of credit due to each of the various influ- 
ences that brought about the abolition of slavery. The Garrisonian 
or Disunion Abolitionists represented the narrowest stream that made 
up the mighty river, but they represented the loftiest height and the 
greatest head of water. The Garrisonians were generally non-resis- 
tants, but those who believed in the physical rescue of fugitive slaves 
were nevertheless their pupils. The Garrisonians eschewed voting, 
but many who voted drew strength from them. The Garrisonians 
took little part in raising troops for the war, but the tradition of 
their eloquence did much to impel the army. The only great influ- 
ence in which they took no share was the instinct of national devo- 
tion to the Union: that sentiment had grown stronger in spite of 
them, and was largely due to Webster, who had, however, been led 
by it to make sacrifices which they had justly condemned. The 
forces at work during that great period of our nation’s life were too 
complex to be held in any single hand, but it was to Garrison, more 
than to any other man, that the great ultimate result was remotely 
due. Every other participant seemed to reflect, more or less, the 
current of popular progress around him: Garrison alone seemed an 
original force. 

This is to judge him by the very highest standard of merit: when 
judged by the lower standard of personal sacrifices for the right, his 
were undoubtedly less than those of many others. His life once 
saved from the mob, the rest of his career was less painful and self- 
denying than that of some of his associates. The Antislavery reform 
took him from a village printing-office and made him famous; it gave 
him the most devoted friends and admirers that ever man had, and 
guaranteed him a sure though modest support. The same reform took 
Phillips and Quincy from high social position, from admiring friends, 
from a sure path to public honors, and separated them almost abso- 
lutely from their early companions and their expected career. The 
opportunities which the reform thus gave to Garrison it seemed to take 
away from them: they also were the gainers in the end, as to char- 
acter and as to eminence, but it must have cost them many years of 
inward struggle before they could recognize the providence in dis- 
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guise. Wendell Phillips especially seemed — far more than Sumner, 
for instance—to be born for senates and cabinets; and his total career 
has doubtless lost something, though his early career gained much, 
by this self-consecration to the lonely and not always healthful life of 
the radical reformer. 

Men of very strong character, spending years in agitation outside 
of all law, are apt to lose by it one thing,—a nice sense of legal 
distinctions and guarantees. Mr. Garrison’s whole attitude in regard 
to President Hayes’s administration bore the marks of this one-sided 
training. To the veteran Abolitionist the Slave States had abso- 
lutely forfeited their place in the Union; and, even after they had 
been legally and absolutely readmitted, he never could see that this 
fully restored to them their rights as States; and that henceforth the 
President had precisely the same jurisdiction in Mississippi that he 
would have had in Maine or Minnesota,—no more. What was to 
President Hayes the simple recognition of a fact seemed therefore to 
Mr. Garrison a very pernicious and time-serving policy ; if he could 
have had his way, every Southern State would have been restored 
to the condition of conquered territory and governed by the strong 
arm. It was a curious study,—this transformation of the non-resist- 
ant into the conscious conqueror, as unflinching in the work of govern- 
ment as in that of opposition. He who used to maintain that no 
political reform was ever worth a drop of human blood would have 
gladly seen the whole United States army employed to decide between 
two State governments in South Carolina, even though this had 
involved the necessity of shooting down all of one set of candidates, 
from Governor to Secretary of State. Time has fortunately proved 
President Hayes right and Mr. Garrison wrong: it is now generally 
admitted that a series of States, forcibly remanded to a territorial 
condition by orders from Washington, would be a worse alternative 
than a local despotism tempered by exodus. 

Mr. Johnson’s memoir makes scarcely a reference to this aspect of 
Mr. Garrison’s later life, and cannot be said to throw much light on 
any of the vexed questions of his career, except the main debate of 
Slavery and Antislavery. It cannot be called a careful analysis or 
delineation of the great leader, but is simply the first pioneer biog- 
raphy, coming from an early friend and life-long associate, whose 
name stood next to Mr. Garrison’s in the list of founders of the New 
England Antislavery Society, half a century ago. It gives many 
facts and documents, with a very few letters, and is a warm personal 
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tribute from beginning to end. It comes fitly from one whose own 
career has been eminently pure and useful, and who is able to speak 
of past events, if not with judicial impartiality, at least with a parti- 
sanship based only on affection, and tempered by time. This biog- 
raphy will be followed, it is understood, by a much ampler one 
prepared by Mr. Garrison’s children; and from the materials thus 
supplied some future critic will give that matured estimate of the man 
which cannot during this century be expected. 


The autobiography of Levi Coffin gives us a wholly different 
aspect of the great contest, and one-which readers fond of personal 
adventure will find much more entertaining than any memoir of Mr. 
Garrison. It contains the qualities of missionary and of detective 
literature: Mr. Coffin seems like the Apostle Eliot and the French 
Vidocq rolled into one. His devices and adventures have in real life 
the interest of Victor Hugo’s fictions; and it seems almost a joke to 
preface the book with the two placid Quaker faces of the husband 
and wife whose devices were so endless. Those who recall Mrs. 
Child’s Life of Friend Isaac Hopper — also an “underground rail- 
road” manager — will remember how often the audacious strokes of 
that good man came perilously near to what the world calls lying; 
and it almost seems as if the saints recorded in this book took a lofty 
spiritual pleasure in so often beating the world’s people with their own 
carnal weapons. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is tame beside the veritable 
incidents that constantly occur in these pages; and Black Sam’s 
device for making the slave-catchers’ horses run away with them is 
not droller than Friend Coffin’s picture of the two slave-girls escaping 
from the besieged cabin in boy’s clothes, on horseback, then being 
carefully concealed by Mrs. Coffin between two mattresses in a neatly- 
made bed, and at last getting into such fits of Ethiopian laughter 
over the situation that the shaking of the bedstead threatened to 
betray them, and they had to be taken apart and separately hidden 
(pp. 172-177). 

One reads the book, as one reads Emile Gaboriau’s detective 
novels, with a perfect confidence that the most difficult situation will 
be made smooth, and the most hopeless rescue effected. In the 
heart of Cincinnati, with all the police on the alert, a large party of 
slaves would sometimes be taken away in broad daylight, by the 
simple device of dressing the men as women, the women as men, and 
then putting them in elegant carriages, with smartly dressed drivers, 
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and driving them out of town, in different directions. This was done 
just at dinner-time, when everybody was busy, and the party passed 
for a wedding-festival among prosperous colored people. At other 
times, when a certain train was being watched, a decoy party would 
be-offered for capture, consisting of some well-known abolitionist and 
a number of free colored people, the real fugitives easily getting out of 
the way while the police were busy with those who had no reason to 
fear them. 

Most of the narratives in this book might be paralleled by the 
experience of eastern abolitionists, but the western incidents were 
incomparably more numerous, and kept Mr. Coffin, at least, so inces- 
santly occupied that his whole career seems a sort of drama. When 
the war opened, new duties began, and he stayed in Cincinnati to care 
for the sick and wounded, even when the Confederate army was 
universally supposed to be advancing on that city. After the war he 
devoted himself to the freedmen, and went twice to Europe to receive 
supplies for their benefit. He tells us that, during his whole career, 
he personally helped more than three thousand slaves to escape, shel- 
tering and feeding most of these beneath his own roof. When the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution was adopted, 
he called a meeting in Cincinnati, and said that he had borne this 
mysterious office of “President of the Underground Railroad” for 
thirty years ; that the slave-hunters had given him that title because 
they never could find their slaves when once in his hands; but that 
since the United States had taken up the work of emancipation, the 
stock of the underground railroad had gone down in the market, the 
business was spoiled, the road was of no use, and he declared its 
operations at an end. So passed away, let us hope, the last secret 
organization in America that will ever need to place itself outside the 
law, and to outwit the very police in the name of benevolence. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
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MERICAN art is apt to be more or less debased because it is 
not genuine. Imitations are odious. Art, to be worthy of the 
name, must be the natural fruit of the soil from which it springs. 
Shakspeare was a thorough Englishman. He knew little and cared 
less for foreigners, except in so far as he took the plots of his plays 
from foreign tales. His‘thought and his characters are English to the 
core. Scott won immortality by writing of the people among whom 
he lived, whose ways and thoughts and peculiarities he knew by 
instinct, and by describing the scenery which to him was the loveliest 
on earth. ‘If Raphael wanted a Madonna, he found one in the streets 
of Rome. Titian painted Venetians; Velasquez, Spaniards; while 
Rembrandt aped neither the one nor the other, but painted plain 
Dutch burgomasters, like an honest man as he was. 

The American who lives in Paris till he is a mongrel Frenchman 
can never paint a great picture; neither can an American, by loung- 
ing in all the capitals of Europe, write a great novel about foreigners, 
simply because the work of such men does not ring true. They 
must write and paint as they speak the language, — like mongrels, as 
they are. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, all that the European American 
can assert ; conceding that English society is as superior to our own 
as ours is to that of Patagonia; that no landscape, from Maine to 
California, can kindle in the artist a tenth part of the enthusiasm 
for Nature he feels amid the suburbs of Paris ; admitting, moreover, 
that for his ideal of male and female dignity and beauty the portrait- 
painter must ever turn to the natives of France, — still the stubborn 
fact remains that those fields are closed to him, and that Americans 
cannot compete with Englishmen and Frenchmen in their own 
country and among their own flesh and blood. Men can learn the 
technical part of their trade in foreign lands ; but the wit, the fancy, 
the.poetry, the knowledge of human nature, must come from home, 
Nationality can no more be changed than can the color of the skin, 
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and the man who tries to be other than he is inevitably meets the 
fate of the jackdaw who dressed in borrowed plumes. 

Herein lies one great charm of Mr. Howells. He is genuine to the 
backbone. He thinks and writes like an honest Yankee, who is not 
ashamed of himself. As a literary man he can do no greater service 
to American letters than by practically demonstrating, as he does, that 
the social soil of the United States is not too arid to yield materials 
for an entertaining book; for this much is certain: if American 
novelists cannot write something worth reading about the only 
people they can possibly understand, they can write nothing worth 
reading at all. Were they once convinced of this fact, they might 
possibly give up the attempt, and turn their attention to marrying 
wives with money who would support them ; should they fail here, 
they could go to the poorhouse at once: but, in either event, the 
public would be rid of their trash. 

“The Undiscovered Country” impresses us as decidedly the 
strongest thing that Mr. Howells has done, not only because original, 
but because it is of stronger fibre than his other books. To speak 
plainly, the story of how some boy and girl are thrown together, fall 
more or less in love, and finally agree to get married, or else go about 
their business, may be very pretty, but it is not strong food. The 
girl of eighteen or twenty is very well in her place, but her place 
in the great world is not a large one. Some day she may grow into 
a fine woman, and she may have influence and power for good or 
evil ; but at twenty she is of no great consequence to anybody, except 
to her father and mother, and perhaps to the raw boy who makes 
love to her. 

Not to mince matters, Mr. Howells hitherto seems to us to have 
spent his strength on rather small game. He has treated the young 
girl from many points of view, and he has treated her exhaustively. 
The question is whether the young girl is quite worth all this labor, 
all this paper and ink. Is there not in this literature rather an over- 
powering slice of bread-and-butter in comparison with the rest of the 
bill of fare? And does not the world offer venison as well, and bur- 
gundy, and may be even brandy? Are there not grown women to be 
found, for’ example, who are more interesting and of vastly more 
consequence than many little girls ? 

In “The Undiscovered Country” Mr. Howells has at length left 
the nursery and entered upon a broader field. He undertakes to 
deal with serious questions, and his way of doing so is often masterly. 
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The character of Boynton is decidedly a creation. He is unhinged, 
yet in everything but Spiritualism he is perfectly sane; he is natur- 
ally a devoted father, he is a skilful doctor, a pleasant companion, an 
honest, sincere, and straightforward man. The gradual absorption 
of his whole nature in the effort to pierce the great mystery of death ; 
his reckless disregard of his fortune and his health; the unthinking 
cruelty with which he insists on sacrificing the happiness and the 
life itself of the child he adores, in his struggle to penetrate the 
secrets of another world, —all these are described with power. 

The doctor’s speculations are, moreover, often full of wit; and the 
wit has a freshness that is delightful from the novelty of the specula- 
tions which give rise to it. The whole conception of the character 
is broad, strong, and well-sustained throughout ; and this is the more 
encouraging, because heretofore it has seemed to us that Mr. Howells 
has not been altogether sound in the masculine department. In this 
very novel there is an instance in point. 

The hero, Ford, is represented as an intensely “masculine man,” 
vigorous, determined, and self-reliant. He falls in love with Boyn- 
ton’s daughter Egeria, whom he first met in the rather doubtful char- 
acter of a medium. The doctor and Egeria, by a series of accidents 
and misfortunes, are finally thrown on the mercy of a Shaker commu- 
nity, where Egeria has a fever brought on by over-excitement and 
exposure. On her recovery the doctor insists on a mesmeric exhibi- 
tion of her powers as a medium before the Shakers, and fails; in 
high excitement he wanders off and passes the night out of doors. 
In the morning the first person he sees is Ford, who had accidentally 
passed the night in the village while travelling. The doctor, being 
possessed with the idea that Ford’s influence was hostile and had 
caused his daughter’s failure, receives a shock from the meeting which 
brings on a fit; and Ford stays with the Shakers to see Boynton 
through his illness. 

During the weeks Ford thus passed with the Shakers he made 
love to Egeria, and she responded so readily that even the Shakers 
noticed it, and one of them actually went to Ford and remonstrated, 
telling him plainly that the girl loved him, and that Shaker principles 
did not permit love-making. Ford was delighted to hear the news, 
and went out next day apparently meaning to ask the girl to marry 
him. Before he could do this, however, the doctor died, and one 
Hatch, an old friend of the family, opportunely turned up to do what 
he could to help Egeria in this emergency. 
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The doctor's home was in Maine, and Egeria and Hatch decided to 
carry the body home for burial. Ford was asked to go with them, but 
he declined the invitation. On the contrary, with no reason what- 
soever, he saw fit to be jealous of Hatch; did not take the trouble 
to see Egeria before she left, or get her address, or arrange to write, 
or to meet her afterward, but instead went to Boston, where he waited 
helplessly for something to happen, aimlessly wondering whether he 
should ever see his beloved again. Nor did he do anything more until 
he received a surreptitious note from one of the Shaker sisters, inti- 
mating that Egeria had come back to them. 

Now this is not human nature. Strong, determined, masculine 
men do not give up women they care for in that tame way. Such 
men have the animal side pretty strongly developed, and they are 
much more likely to fight their rivals than to surrender the women 
they love. Moreover, we have our serious doubts as to whether the 
woman would fancy so mild a wooing. Such a way of behaving is 
certainly not the least in the temper of Montrose, who would not 
have left his sweetheart without knowing her mind, for any living 
man, nor yet for any spirit, embodied or disembodied, into the bar- 
gain. Depend upon it, the real Ford would not have lost precious 
time in doubting as to what his fate would be. He would have been 
in too grim a humor for that. He would have gone to Maine or 
to Mexico or to the deuce, but he would not have let that woman go 
beyond reach till he had asked his question and had his answer. 

There is a similar case in the “Chance Acquaintance.” There 
the hero is represented as a young Boston man, priding himself on his 
family and his social position, and whose family and position were, in 
fact, entirely beyond question among the set of Boston people to 
whom he belonged. He is supposed to fall in love with a young 
woman whom he met by accident on a Saint-Lawrence steamer, and 
to whom he finally got engaged. Just afterward he came across a 
couple of women who belonged to his set at home, and he is repre- 
sented as leaving the girl whom he had just asked to marry him, and 
walking off with his friends from Boston, being apparently ashamed 
to introduce his future wife to them. 

We must again assert that this is not human nature. It would be 
perfectly natural and right for such a man to hesitate before asking a 
girl to marry him of whom he knew nothing, and who came from a 
place he had never heard of. Her surroundings and previous life 
were matters of which he was entirely ignorant, and most men do not 
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care to trust altogether to the chapter of accidents in taking a wife. 
Under the circumstances, the thing he would probably have done 
when he found himself getting seriously in love would have been to 
take the next train for New York. 

Granting, however, that he made up his mind to stay, that he was 
ready to take her for good or for bad; supposing he were once con- 
vinced that she was a pure girl and not an adventuress, that she was 
educated, and had the manners and feelings of a lady; that, in one 
word, she was a woman who deserved his respect and who was fit to 
be his wife, — assuming that he felt thus, to slight her would have 
been impossible. 

Though the man was narrow and prejudiced he was brave, and he 
was a gentleman. It would never have occurred to him, if he were 
satisfied with his wife, that others could object: his position was far 
too strong, and his opinion of himself and his surroundings far too 
well settled for that. He would have taken it for granted that his 
acquaintances would treat his wife exactly as they treated him, and 
he would no more have thought of being ashamed of her than of 
himself. If rudeness had been shown to her, he would have been as 
much insulted and far more indignant than if rudeness had been 
shown to him, and he would have resented it with bitterness; but he 
would not have anticipated a slight. He would have been accus- 
tomed to meet with politeness; and the last thing he would have 
expected would be that any one would seek to quarrel with him about 
his choice of a wife. If, however, those women, or any other man or 
woman, had insulted him in such a way, he would have known quite 
well how to protect himself and his wife also; and had there been 
any attack on her, he would have fought her battle to the bitter end 
against all comers. But to do as he is represented as doing, —to 
slight the woman to whom he was just engaged in the presence 
of other women, — would have been as impossible for him as to have 
publicly insulted his mother or his sister. 

A man must bea snob totruckle thus; that is, he must be uncertain 
of himself and afraid of the opinion of others, and anxious to concil- 
iate. But what did this man care for these Boston women? They 
were nothing to him; he was fully their equal in every point of view. 
Their opinion, one way or the other, could not affect him; nor did it 
matter one straw whether they approved of his wife or not. If they 
did not like his actions, they might go about their business. He 
would be absolutely indifferent as to what such people as they might 
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think of him, provided he knew himself that he’had nothing to be 
_ ashamed of. 

As a novelist, Mr. Howells stands so deservedly high that we feel 
praise of his books to be needless. The charm of his style, the 
perfect honesty and truth with which he writes, the never-failing 
good taste and kind feeling which are shown on every page, are irre- 
sistible. We admit that it has been a matter of regret to us that he 
has confined himself so exclusively to the love-story, and even to the 
very youthful love-story. We have always believed that he had a 
stronger grasp on the world about him, if he would only think so; 
and this his last book has proved. He has at length fairly left the 
beaten track, and given us an origina] story and strongly marked 
characters. 

We sincerely hope that he will follow up the new departure, and 
give us books describing the many phases of life he must have 
studied. It seems incredible that there should not be in America 
men and women whom a man like Mr. Howells must meet daily, who 
have peculiarities and characteristics as marked as those of English- 
men or Frenchmen. Surely, if we have nothing more, folly and 
selfishness, snobbishness and greed, are to be found among us: of 
what else is “ Vanity Fair” composed? Surely, hardship, temptation, 
and want, —surely, corruption and heartlessness exist: with what 
is the “ Pére Goriot” filled? The difficulty is not in the surround- 
ings. We have landscapes as lovely as those painted by Turner or 
by Claude. We have as noble specimens of men as any who ever 
sat to Van Dyck or Velasquez; women as beautiful as those painted 
by Reynolds or by Titian. We have a huge and complex society, 
which offers to the novelist as great a variety of character, as much 
joy and sorrow, as much temptation, misery, and sin, as was ever 
offered to Scott, to Thackeray, or to Balzac. 

The opportunities are not wanting, but the artists and the writers 
capable of seizing them. No higher praise can be given to Mr. How- 
ells than that he honestly describes the people among whom he lives. 
Were there more men like him, American art and American fiction 


would rise to a higher level than that on which they now stand. 
; Brooks ADAMS. 

















ITALIAN POPULAR POETRY: 


iG is one of the greatest merits of the Romantic School that it 

directed the attention of the Germans to their popular poetry, 
and, by a radical revolution in taste, led the nation to the true source 
of its best inspirations,—its popular literature. What was at first but 
an zesthetic tendency soon attracted the attention of the learned, and 
nursery tales and popular ballads have become a subject of scientific 
study and an important auxiliary to ethnology. The importance of 
collecting these precious remains of the popular Muse, and their value 
to the philologist, historian, and archzologist, have been recognized 
by the Governments of several European States. In Italy, for va- 
rious reasons, the poetry of the learned —or artificial poetry — has 
never been separated from the poetry of the people by any wide gulf. 
The poems of Tasso and Ariosto are sung by the people to-day; and 
on the other hand the language, form, and sentiment of the popular 
lyrical poetry of Italy are not discordant to the cultivated in anything 
like the degree, for example, that a Scotch ballad was to the readers 
of Alexander Pope. We shall see later that there has always been a 
considerable transfusion from the one poetry to the other, from the 
artificial to the popular. This does not apply to the narrative poetry 
of Italy, which occupies a peculiar and isolated position. 

For the reasons above mentioned, it has not been difficult to awaken 
in Italy an interest in its popular poetry, and few countries can show 
so great activity in this field. Although two of the earliest collec- 
tions were made by Germans,’ they do not seem (both were published 


1 Canti e Racconti del Popolo italiano pubblicati per cura di D. Comparetti ed 
A. D’Ancona; Vol. I. Canti popolari monferrini raccolti ed annotati dal Dr. Giuseppe 
Ferraro. Turin, 1870; Vol. II. ILI. Canti popolari delle Provincie meridionali raccolti 
da Antonio Casetti e Vittorio Imbriani. 1871-72; Vol. IV. Canti popolari marchigiani 
raccolti ed annotati dal Prof. Ant. Gianandrea. 1875; Vol. V. Canti popolari istriani rac- 
colti a Rovigno ed annotati da Antonio Ive. 1877. 

Storia della Poesia popolare italiana di Ermolao Rubieri. Florence. 1877. La Poesia 
popolare italiana. Studj di Alessandro D’Ancona. Leghorn, 1878. 

2 Egeria, Raccolta di poesie pop. ital. (Mueller and Wolf). Leipsic. 1829: Agrumi 
Volksthiimliche Poesieen. (Kopisch.) Berlin. 1837. 
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in Germany) to have exerted much influence in Italy, and we must 
rather attribute the large number of collections which appeared 
shortly after to the revival of the national spirit, which infused a new 
life into Italian letters. Tommaséo published at Venice in 1841 four 
volumes of Tuscan, Corsican, Illyrian, and Greek songs, and since 
then the popular poetry of almost every province has been collected 
and published. The value of these collections is of course very 
unequal. Very few have been made with any other object than to 
interest the general reader, and the meaning of the word “ popular” 
has been so little understood that many of the older collections con- 
tain much that belongs to known authors and to artificial poetry. 
Constantino Nigra was the first who collected and illustrated in a 
strictly scientific manner the songs of his native Piedmont.! The 
value of this mode of treatment and of the utmost care in collecting 
has been generally recognized, and Pitré’s masterly work? and the 
“Canti e Racconti del Popolo italiano” leave little to desire. After 
the collection of material come its examination and the deduction 
of the laws which govern it. This stage, in the modern history of 
Italian popular poetry, has (with the exception of the studies of Ni- 
graand Pitré) only recently been reached by Schuchardt,’ Rubieri, and 
D’Ancona. As we shall have occasion to mention these works later, 
we will only remark here that the first is, as its title denotes, a special 
treatise; the other two are general studies, differing greatly in their 
mode of treatment. D’Ancona’s work is exclusively objective, his- 
torical, scientific; Rubieri’s, subjective, zesthetic, psychological. 

In considering the large mass of Italian popular poetry, our space 
will allow us to present only the latest result of the scientific studies 
in this field, in Italy and elsewhere, and to characterize briefly the two 
classes of popular poetry to which we shall restrict ourselves, We 
shall follow Nigra‘ in our division of Italian popular poetry into that 
which is recited and that which is sung. With the former, consisting 
of games, riddles, nursery rhymes, prayers, etc., we have nothing to 
do at present, nor with that which is sung and is of a religious char- 
acter. The remaining popular poetry, which is sung and is not 


1 Canzoni popolari del Piemonte, raccolte ed illustrate dal car. Constantino Nigra. In 
the Rivista Contemporanea. Turin. 1858-63. 

2 Canti popolari siciliani. Palermo. 1871. 2 vols. 

8 Ritornell und Terzine von Dr. Hugo Schuchardt. Halle. 1875. 

4 La poesia popolare italiana in the “‘ Romania,” Vol. V., pp. 417-452. This article is 
apparently the introduction to the author’s long-looked-for “Canzoni pop. del Piemonte,” a 
part of which appeared in “ Rivista Contemporanea,” already mentioned. 
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religious, may be still further subdivided into narrative and lyrical. A 
few general considerations must precede the separate examination of 
these two classes. 

The first point that strikes the student is the geographical distribu- 
tion of the popular poetry of Italy. Those who have merely glanced 
over the collections of Tigri, Pitré, and the others devoted to central 
and southern Italy must have noticed the almost entire absence of 
narrative poetry. On the other hand, in the collections of northern 
Italy, narrative poetry predominates ; and, while lyrical poetry is not 
wanting, it is, as we shall afterwards see, evidently transplanted from 
the south. Indeed, until’ quite recently, almost the whole ballad 
literature of Italy consisted of some twenty poems in Marcoaldi’s 
collection.' The home of narrative poetry in Italy is Piedmont, but 
it has radiated from there throughout the whole of northern Italy. 
The limit on the north (so far as collections yet made enable us 
to’ judge) is Loveno in the territory of Como,? on the East Istria? 
(Rorigno), and on the South Pontelagoscuro in the territory of Fer- 
rara.* A few ballads are also found in the Romagna® and in the 
Marches,® but it is doubtful whether they are at home there. It is 
also true that North-Italian ballads are occasionally heard in Tuscany 
and Sicily, but these are rare instances.’ The fact remains that the 
division between central and northern Italy is also the dividing line 
between narrative and lyrical poetry. The cause of this phenomenon 
is discussed at length by Nigra, who attributes it to the Celtic origin 
of the inhabitants of the north of Italy and their inherited predisposi- 
tion to narrative poetry. This question will recur later, when we 
consider the form and contents of this class. 

Another curious fact appears when we examine even cursorily this 
class of poems. Ferraro’s “Canti Monferrini” contains (omitting those 
that do not properly belong to the scope of this article) some ninety-nine 


1 Canti pop. ined. umbri, liguri, piceni, piemontesi, latini raccolti ed illustrati da Oreste 
Marcoaldi. Genoa. 1855. Most of the ballads in this collection have been beautifully 
translated by Paul Heyse in his “Italienisches Liederbuch.” Berlin. 1860. 

2 Canzoni pop. comasche, raccolte e pub. dal Dott. C. B. Bolza: Vienna. 1867. 

8 See Ive’s collection. 

# Saggi di canti pop. raccolti a Pontelagoscuro in Rivista di Filologia Romanza, II., 
193 ° 


5 Rivista di Letteratura, pop. I., p. 55. 

6 Gianandrea, p. 261. 

7 Nigra, p. 423, speaks of a Florentine version of the Piedmontese “Donna Lom- 
barda,” and Pitré, II. 99, mentions a Sicilian version of “Cecilia.” See also “ Rivista di 
Lett. pop.” I., p. 14. 
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ballads, — historical, romantic, and domestic. Of these, over one half 
have counterparts in France, Spain, or Portugal. The Spanish paral- 
lels are, with a few exceptions, restricted to Catalonia; in France, 
Provence offers the greatest number of close resemblances. The re- 
semblance of which we are now speaking is not that general one 
which may exist, as regards subject, between an Italian ballad and one 
from the north of Europe, but resemblances in form as well as in 
contents, resemblances so close as to prove without a doubt that two 
given ballads stand to each other in the relation of original and imita- 
tion. In other words, the mass of Italian narrative poetry seems to 
be common to Portugal, Catalonia, and Provence, or to a zone extend- 
ing along the Mediterranean to Piedmont, and then across the north 
of Italy to Istria. This zone Nigra calls Celto-romance, and endeav- 
ors to establish the fact of the substantial identity of the literary 
products of this region, — an identity resulting from the Celtic basis 
and the literary intercourse of the Middle Ages. While there is 
undoubtedly much truth in this theory, we do not think it can be 
accepted in its full extent. The Spanish or French elements have 
been absorbed like the German ones. The facility with which pop- 
ular poetry is transmitted is astonishing and has been well char- 


acterized by Puymaigre: — 


*C’est une chose prodigieuse que la facilité avec laquelle voyage la poésie 
populaire. Aderte et courte vétue comme Perrette, elle fait un chemin énorme 
malgré tous les obstacles; montagnes, fleures, rivitres et, chose incroyable, change- 
ments de langue, rien ne l’arréte. Elle passe les Alpes aussi facilement que les 
Pyrenées ; elle va du Piémont & la Normandie, de la Bretagne 4 Venise, de la 
Picardie & la Provence.” ? 


But, it may be asked, do not the ballads themselves throw sufficient 
light on the question of their origin? In a few cases they do. There 
is no reason, for instance, to doubt the Provengal origin of “ Monf.” 
No. 16, “ Principessa Giovanna,”? or “Gli scolari di Tolosa.”* On 
the other hand, the French origin of “Monf.” No. 34, “La Francesa 


1 Chans. pop. recueillis dans le pays Messin. Metz. 1865. Préface, p. 11. 

2 See Arband, “Chants pop. de la Provence.” Aix. 1862, Vol. L, p. 83. This ballad has 
been supposed to refer to Clotilda, the daughter of Clovis I., who was married by her 
brothers to Amalaric, King of the Visigoths, and cruelly treated by him because she would 
not embrace Arianism. It is more likely a poetical counterpart of the prose “‘ Barbe-Bleue.” 
See “Romania,” VIII., p. 428. 

3 Nigra, “ Riv. Contemp.” 1860. The Catalan version is in Mila y Fontanal’s “ Obser- 
vaciones sobre la poesia popular,” Barcelona, 1853, p. 104. See also Wolf, “ Proben port. 
und cat. Volksromanzen.” Vienna, 1856, p. 130, and “ Jahrb. fiir rom. und eng. Lit.” III. 
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in Inghilterra,” seems equally clear,! as well as of No. 68, “La Pasto- 
rella.”* The majority, however, of the canzoni, in Ferraro and else- 
where, which have counterparts in Portugal, Catalonia, Provence, and 
France, have nothing local about them, or the locality is unessential, 
and has been changed to suit the country to which they have been 
transplanted. 

Whatever may be the reason, Piedmont is unquestionably the home 
of Italian narrative poetry. These ballads are quite well preserved in 
a direct line west. For example, the versions in Wolf* (Venice) are 
generally good, but on the whole they have been weakened. On the 
other hand, any deviation north or south is attended by fracture and 
incompleteness. The collections, other than Piedmontese, contain 
very few ballads peculiar to their own locality; for example, Bolza 
but one, Wolf eight, Ferraro “ Pontelagoscuro” three, Righi® two, 
while Ferraro “ Monf.” contains about fifty, peculiar to Piedmont or 
the north of Italy. The form of the narrative poems is as peculiar 
as their contents, when compared with the class of lyrical poetry. 
The former are distinguished by an indeterminate number of stanzas, 
the infrequent use of the endecasyllabic verse, the substitution for it 
of the verse of six or more syllables, the alternation of rhymed and 
unrhymed, or assonant and non-assonant verses, and the frequent 
use of an accented final syllable (voct tronche).® 

If we consider briefly the contents of these poems, we shall find 
but few belonging to the class of national-historical ballads. There 
can be no doubt that such existed, and it is equally clear that the con- 
dition of Italy was unfavorable for their preservation.’ It is not sur- 
prising, then, if the famous “ Donna Lombarda” is the only one of 


1 The French version is in Beaurepaire, “ Etude sur la poésie pop. en Normandie et 
spécialement dans l’Avranchin.” Paris, 1856, p. 80. “La Fille du Roi.” 

2 See Gianandrea, p. 269 ; Bernoni, “ Canti pop. veneziani;” Venezia, 1873, Puntata V., 
p- 14; Marcoaldi, p. 175; Wolf, p. 55; “Riv. di Lett. pop.,” I. p. 55. The French ver- 
sion is in Puymaigre and the Catalan in Briz, “Cansons de la Terra,” Barcelona, 1874, 
Vol. IV. p. 239. The subject of this poem is a favorite one in the old French fastourelles. 
See Bartsch, “‘ Altfranzdsische Romanzen und Pastourellen.” Leipzig, 1870, pp. 118, 
122, 126. We may mention in this connection the fact that French words occur here and 
there in the Italian ballads, and so give a hint as to their origin. For example, in Ferraro, 
No. 8, barzua (bourgeois) ; No. 15, sagrinée (chagriner) ; No. 21, soli (cela) ; No. 35, mon 
per; No. 39, soqui (ceci) : No. 61, burda (brodé) ; No. 68, barbin (brébis), etc. 

8 Volkslieder aus Venetien. Vienna, 1864. 

4 See Rubieri, p. 305. 

5 Saggio di Canti pop. Veronesi. Verona, 1863. 

© See Nigra in “ Romania,” p. 418. 

7 See D’Ancona, p. 112, and Rubieri, p. 118. 
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the class worth mentioning. The historical basis of this ballad was 
first discovered by Nigra, who gave versions from the provinces of 
Canavese, Montferrat, Piedmont, and Venice! The ballad is sup- 
posed to relate the attempt of Rosamond, the widow.of Alboin, to rid 
herself, by poison, of her lover and accomplice, Helmichis.2 The 
following is a prose version of this notable poem, from the text in 


Ferraro, “ Monf.” No. 1.:— 


“T tell you, Donna Lombarda, marry me, marry me! ” 

“T tell you, sir cavalier, I have already a husband ; I have already a husband.” 

“ Your husband, Donna Lombarda, — cause him to die ; cause him to die!” 

“In the garden of the king, my father, there is a little serpent. Take it; then 
pound it well in a mortar of fine marble ; then take only a part of it, put it in that 
good wine to cool.” 

Her husband returns home from the chase, — “Donna Lombarda, I am so 
thirsty.” 

“‘ Well, look there upon the sideboard, — there is a glass of good cool wine.” 

“T tell you, Donna Lombarda, it is turbid, it is turbid!” 

“ It must be the sea-breeze of last night, the north wind of this morning.” 

The child who was in the cradle, nine months old, began to speak: “I tell you, 
O king, my father, do not drink it, do not drink it! That cruel mother of mine 
has poisoned it! ”’ ; 

“T tell you, Donna Lombarda, drink it yourself, drink it yourself! ” 

‘*T tell you, dear husband, I am not thirsty, I am not thirsty ! ” 

‘* At the point of my sword you shall drink it yourself; you shall drink it your- 
self!” 

In drinking the first drop, Donna Lombarda changes color. In drinking the 
second drop, — “ I commend my children to you!” 

“Oh, I tell you, Donna Lombarda, think of yourself; think of yourself! You 
thought to do it to others, — instead of that, others have done it to you!” 


This tragic story has always been a favorite one with the Italian 
dramatists, and forms the plot of Rucellai’s “ Rosmunda” and of 
Alfieri’s play of the same name. 


1 The Canavese version is translated by Heyse, “Italienisches Liederbuch,” Berlin, 
1860, p. 177. The Piedmontese version is in Marcoaldi, p. 177. To the references in Fer- 
raro, “ Monf.” we may add “ Gianandrea,” p. 273 ; Ferraro, “ Pontelagoscuro,” I. ; Bernoni, 
“Punt,” V. No. 1. 

2 See Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xlv. 

8 Sa ve digo, dona lumbarda, 
Spuséme mi, spuséme mi, 
Sa ve digo, sur cavalierie, 
Ajé za mari, ajd za mari. 
Vostru mari, dona lumbarda, 
Félu muri, félu muri, etc. 

In the versions of Canavese, Piedmont, and Venice there is no mention of the child who 
reveals his mother’s crime. In Righi, the child is three months old, in Gianandrea, nine, 
in Ferraro, “ Pont,” seven. This is evidently a late addition to the original form. 
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Of the historical ballads not peculiar to Italy the most interesting 
is the “ Principessa Giovanna,” mentioned above. The romantic 
ballads are mostly of foreign origin, and need not be mentioned at 
length here. ’ 

The subjects of the domestic ballads do not differ in the main from 
those of the rest of Europe. The faithless wife and jealous husband 
occur frequently,? as well as the unworthy priest. In many the soldier 
plays an important part as deserter,‘ or as ravisher of the heroine,5 
who is carried away, not always against her will ; often the soldier is 
merely the object of the heroine’s love. Bandits are rarely men- 
tioned ; we have noticed but one in Ferraro ;? in two, the heroine is 
in love with a prisoner. Some of the subjects are dark enough, as 
in No. 8, “La Madre che uccide il figlio;”® No. 11, “ Giuseppina la 
Parracida ;” © No. 12, “Il Padre Crudele,” and “ L’Infanticida,” Mar- 
coaldi, No. 17. Perhaps the most popular are Nos. 21 and 29, “Ce- 
cilia” and “Rosina.” In the former, a wife sacrifices in vain her 
honor to save her husband, a soldier under sentence of death ; in the 
latter, the heroine is in love with a prisoner also condemned to death. 
She declares her intention of dying with him, and asks to be buried in 
the same grave, which she wishes planted with “roses and flowers.” 4@ 

Before dismissing this part of our subject, it may be proper to men- 
tion briefly Imbriani’s curious theory in regard to Italian narrative 
poetry.” He maintains that the Italians, like all other nations, had a 
popular epic poetry. In proportion, however, as the epic feeling died 
out, the purely narrative portions of the poems were forgotten ; the 
lyrical parts, which better corresponded to the changed national con- 

1 The most interesting are: Ferraro, “ Monf.” No. 2, “La Monferrina incontaminata” 
(Briz. IV. 15, Bujeand, “Chants et Chansons pop. des Provinces de l’Ouest,” etc. Paris, 
1866. Vol. II. 177); No. 9. “L’Innocenza riconoscinta” (Villemarque, “ Chants pop. de 
la Bretagne,” Paris, 1846. I. 283-304, Arband, II. 82); No. 25, “Il Falso Pellegrino” 
(Mila y Fontanalas, p. 110, Champfleury, “‘ Chansons pop. des Provinces de France,” Paris, 
1860, p. 195, Arband, I. p. 91); No. 26, “Il Re Carlino” (Briz. III. 159, 171, Bujeaud, 
II. 213, Villemarque, I. 60); No. 36, “Il Monile caduto nel mare” (Bujeaud, II. 160, 
Champfleury, 215); No. 38, “La Ragazza guerriera” (Bujeaud, II. 200) ; No. 55, “La 
Figlia del Re” (Duran, “ Romancero general,” Madrid, 1859 ; No. 284, Arband, II. go), etc. 


2 Ferraro, “ Monf.” Nos. 4, 5, 6, 10, 14, 51, 79 8 Nos. 75, 76, 80. 
4 Nos. 17, 24. 5 Nos. 20, 31, 44- 
® Nos. 52, 71, 9I. 7 No. 13. 

8 Nos. 29, 77. 9 Bujeau, II. 237. 


10 Bujeau, II. 143. 

11 Even these very popular ballads are not peculiarly Italian. The first may be found 
in Briz. I. 129, Mila y Fontanals, p. 143 ; the second in Champfleury, p. 150, Bujeaud, II. 
188, Arband, I. 111, etc. 

12 Dell’ organismo poetico e della poesia popolare italiana. Naples, 1866. 
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science, remained, and form the songs which we shall consider in the 
second part of this article. Imbriani rests this theory on a poem of 
- the sixteenth century, two stanzas of which are found in the Tuscan 
lyrics, and on the famous Sicilian poem, “La Baronessa di Carini,” 
to many verses of which there are innumerable parallels all over 
Italy. In regard to the first argument, as Salomone-Marino says,} 
it proves nothing, as the poem in question was popular in Tuscany, 
just as the “ Gerusalemme Liberata” in Venice, and no one would draw 
Imbriani’s conclusion from this. The latter poem, the “ Baronessa 
di Carini,” which Imbriani supposed to.be of the thirteenth century, 
proves to be of the sixteenth, and is still popular in Sicily. Without 
going into a discussion of the general question involved, we think it 
enough to say that Imbriani’s theory is at variance with the results 
of the best study in this field. An epic poem may be the result of a 
conglomeration of shorter epical poems, but it is difficult to believe 
that an extensive epic can be disintegrated into short /yrica/ poems. 

From this hasty and incomplete survey of Italian popular narrative 
poetry, it will be seen that its interest is more scientific than literary. 
It is more valuable as one of the constituent elements of the popular 
poetry of the south of Europe than as an independent manifestation 
of the national popular Muse. Even the small part which is peculiar 
to Italy is marked by no strong individuality, and does not offer the 
national interest of the Spanish ballads, or the weird romantic attrac- 
tion of the ballads of the north of Europe. 

The true wealth of Italian popular poetry is, however, to be found 
in the second class, the lyrical, to which we shall now direct our 
attention. If the objective narrative poetry of the north is some- 
thing foreign to the genius of the old Italian (Latin) race, the sub- 
jective lyrical is an inheritance from their ancestors, the Romans, 
and the existing forms may easily be traced back to their classical 
prototypes. The narrative poems may be counted by the score, but 
the lyrical poems must be reckoned by thousands.? It would be 
difficult indeed to examine in our hmits this vast mass of popular 
poetry, were it not capable of being reduced to two general forms. 
Before considering these, it will be necessary to glance rapidly at the 
important questions of the origin, development, and diffusion of this 


class. 


1 La Baronessa di Carini. Palermo, 1873, p. 107. 
2 The single collection of Vigo, “ Canti pop. siciliani,” Catania, 1870-74, contains about 
five thousand poems. This is but one of the many collections devoted to Sicily alone. 
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Until a comparatively recent date, Italian poetry was supposed to 
have sprung into existence at the court of Frederick II. in Sicily, and 
to have modelled itself exclusively after the Provengal school of poe- 
try. The study of the dialectical literature of the various provinces 
of Italy in the thirteenth century has dissipated this error, and shown 
that, even at that early date, there existed three distinct schools. 
One, based on foreign influences, was Provengal in regard to its lyri- 
cal, and French in its narrative and didactic poetry ; a second school 
was founded on the traditions of antiquity ; and a third was drawn 
directly from the inspiration of the people. The first, in its lyrical 
form, spread from Palermo over the whole of Italy; in its narrative 
and didactic form, it was confined chiefly to Venice and Lombardy. 
The second school, “scholastic and doctrinal,” is represented in Bo- 
logna by Guinicelli, in Tuscany by the Pisan poets and somewhat by 
Guittone d’ Arezzo; the third school manifests itself wherever the 
people are.’ The course of this “rivulet” (as D’Ancona calls it) of 
popular poetry is, from the nature of things, difficult to trace near its 
source. The conditions, political and linguistic, of Italy were not 
favorable for the preservation of these songs, and their existence is 
proved only by a few fragments handed down to us by the chroniclers. 
This popular poetry comprised all classes, — political, religious, didac- 
tic, facetious, and amorous. It was in Tuscany that this poetry, as 
might naturally have been expected, received its highest development 
and assumed a certain literary character which it has never lost. With 
the fifteenth century, the gulf between popular and artificial poetry 
widened, although Lorenzo de Medici and his followers in Tuscany, 
and other poets in the south, endeavored to conciliate the two classes 
by employing the forms and spirit of the first. From this date it is 
comparatively easy to follow the course of this lyrical poetry, and 
trace the curious modifications it underwent from the influence of the 
literary or artificial poetry, of which we shall speak later. 

On examining the collections of popular lyrical poetry from the 
various provinces of Italy, we are struck-by the fact that this poetry 
is everywhere the same, not only in spirit but also in its special forms. 
Further, by a comparison of these poems with themselves, we find 
types which are reproduced, with trifling variations, all over Italy. 
These types in their most perfect forms are always the Sicilian ver- 
sions. The most perfect variants are the Tuscan; those of the rest 
of Italy show a greater or less likeness to the Tuscan variant. The 


1 D’ Ancona, pp. 3, 4. 
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number of poems peculiar to any one locality (except Sicily) is very 
small, and does not invalidate D’Ancona’s argument. For, as he 
remarks (p. 285), the corresponding forms in the other provinces may 
have disappeared or may not yet have been collected. It is impos- 
sible, we think, after the elaborate comparisons of D’Ancona, to resist 
his conclusion that the home of Italian popular lyrical poetry is in 
Sicily, that it passed from there to Tuscany, whence, laying aside 
its dialectical form, it spread all over Italy. That Tuscany was the 
point of departure on the continent is shown by the fact that the 
language of the poetry of the other provinces is not pure dialect, but 
contains many Tuscan words, and shows, even in the poems peculiar 
to these provinces, an effort to imitate Tuscan expressions. 

The transmission of these poems from Sicily, and their change of 
dialect, did not, of course, take place all at once, but was the result 
of a gradual movement, which D’Ancona thinks was not earlier than 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. The mode in which this 
transmission took place was oral, and resulted from the more active 
inter-communication of that early date, from merchants, travellers, 
wandering minstrels, etc. 

We have already remarked that, at an early date, popular poetry as- 
sumed a certain literary character. This could not have been other- 
wise considering the disposition of the people and their inherited 
culture and love of the beautiful, which made them assimilate as much 
as possible their rude songs to literary models. On the other hand, 
we have seen that the literary poets drew from the people some of 
their best inspirations. This interchange, or, as D’Ancona calls it, 
debit and credit account, has only recently been studied, and the re- 
sults are very curious. It is evident that a very large amount of pop- 
ular poetry rests on a literary basis. The sources from which the 
people drew consist of collections of poetry printed for their use, and 
manuscript collections are not wanting.! 

It is, however, time to direct our attention to the poetry itself, and 
study it briefly in its two general forms, — the straméotti and the stor- 
nelli. The strambotto consists of a single strophe of from four to 
eight endecasyllabic verses, with alternate rhyme in the south of Italy, 
and rhyme in couplets for the rest of the country, both schemes some- 
times occurring in the longer straméotti.2, The strambotto is further 


1 D’Ancona, pp. 354-426. 
2 In the north of Italy the usual length is four lines, in the middle and south the stanza 
of six lines is more common ; the eight-line stanza is, however, the most popular, anything 
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distinguished by a curious parallelism, which is not common in the 
south, but is found in the north even in the stvamédotto of four lines. 
The stornello is usually found in one of three forms: three full lines, 
one half and two full ones, or one full and one half line. The number 
of syllables for the full line is eleven, as in the s¢raméotto ; for the half 
line, five. The intermediate verse lacks, of course, a verse with which 
to rhyme, and is therefore connected with the other two verses either 
by agreement of the consonants following the last accented vowel 
(consonance), or by the agreement of these last accented vowels (as- 
sonance), or by full rhyme. The variety of these apparently simple 
combinations is endless ; examples of a few will be given later. There 
is no difference between the strambotto and the stornello except in 
form ; often the first three lines of the former constitute an indepen- 
dent specimen of the latter. Sometimes three lines in the body of 
a strambotto, or the first two and last, appear as a stornello, etc. 
The stornello is only known in the north as a foreign form, and is 
converted into a strambotto by adding a fourth line, which is a repeti- 
tion of the first. 

The question of the origin of these two forms has been elaborately 
discussed by Nigra, Schuchardt, and D’Ancona. The views of the 
last named are, it seems to us, the most correct. He sees in the 
Sicilian strophe of eight lines the type of the straméotto, the first half 
of which has presented the mode! on which the stramdotti of the north 
of Italy have been formed. The Tuscan form consists of the original 
strophe of four lines, with a ripresa or refrain of varying length added 
to it. The original form in which the strambotto reached Tuscany 
from Sicily, D’Ancona believes, was the tetrastich, which there re- 
ceived the addition of the refrain which was not preserved in the 
north. The stornello, D’Ancona considers, as it is, a short stramdotto, 
born on Tuscan soil. Its origin is to be looked for in the rhymed 


over this number is exceptional. The names applied to the stramébotto and stornello differ 
in the various provinces. The first is termed rispetto in Tuscany, and is, perhaps, best known 
by this name out of Italy. Stramdéotto is, however, the older name, and is employed from 
one end of Italy to the other (in Piedmont, s¢raméot ; in central and southern Italy, stram- 
mottu and strambottu). Nigra (“ Rom.” p. 419) derives this name from the Provencal 
estramps (rims estramps) unrhymed. The Italian diminutive straméotto does not mean un- 
rhymed, but disconnected, and is applied to the strophe. The word stornello (incorrectly 
called ritornello by many foreign writers, among them Blessig, “ Rémische Ritornelle,” Leip- 
sic, 1860, and Schuchardt) he also derives from the Provengal estorn, combat or strife, 
because the storne//i are sung alternately, like the amcebzan verse of classic times. Schu- 
chardt, in his admirable monograph, was the first to subject the stramébotti and stornelli to 
scientific examination, and show their relation and development. 
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proverb, which often assumes the form of a distich with consonanza 
atona.’ Schuchardt sees in the storne//o the source of the Italian 
terza rima, but D’Ancona with greater reason, we think, believes 
that the example of the ¢ersa rima produced the stornello, consist- 
ing of three endecasyllabic lines. The original form was the dis- 
tich, to which was added later the introductory line of five syllables, 
which, under the influence of the ¢erza rima, was exchanged for 
an endecasyllabic line. The cause of the addition of the five- 
syllable line will be seen later, when we consider the origin of the 
stornello, 

Simple as the storne//i seem in their outward form (and even this 
simplicity, as the reader can see by a glance at Schuchardt, is only 
apparent), they are complicated enough in their contents. The first 
and largest class, the most peculiar as well as the most common, is 
that of “flower” stornelli, so called because the introductory first line 
consists of an invocation of a flower.2 The choice of the flower is 
generally arbitrary, unless, as Schuchardt remarks, the name of the 
girl — Rosa, for instance — may determine it. The Italian lover does 
not, however, confine himself to flowers ; besides blossoms and leaves, 
he calls upon branch, vine, and tree, and finally unites the most di- 
verse objects, as pepper, salt, silver, lead, wax, etc. Schuchardt 
remarks that the original meaning of the flower invocation, which 
constituted an address to the loved one, has disappeared in the course 
of time, and is now seldom perceived. Its only function is to afford 
a rhyme for the third verse, for which reason many storne//i present 
different readings of the first verse. The origin of this curious invo- 
cation is found in an old game consisting of questions and answers, 
and, like the stornello, called fiore. In the modern form of the game 
as played at Rome, after each one of the company has received the 
name of a flower, a player throws a handkerchief to another, and ex- 
claims, “II mio (bell’) uccellino vold vold E sul fior di [the flower- 
name of the person to whom the handkerchief is thrown is here 
named] si posd E nel posarsi dissi.” The other asks, “Che mai 
disse?” and the first must answer with a proverb; and so the game 
continues. Traces of this game may be found in France in the “ Jeux 
4 vendre” of Christine de Pisane, and in the flouretas (serenados) of 


1 So Nigra terms difference of accented vowel with similarity of following consonant and 
final vowel, —that is, uri, ari, iti, ati; oru, aru; utu, atu; anta, enza ; isti, asti, etc. 

2 This class is so common that storne//i in general are called fori in the Marches, and in 
Sicily by the same name, céuri, or the diminutive, céuretti. 
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Provence.! We give a few examples of the “ flower” stornelli, with a 
prose translation of such as are in dialect. We will begin with the 
simplest form, that of one half line and one full one : — 
“ Ciuri di lumia, 
Nun cc’e ’na bedda cchiii bedda di tia,” ?— 
“ Flower of sweet lemon, there is no beauty more beautiful than thee.” 
“ Ciuri di ciuri, 
Bedda, lu suli ’un voli cchit: affaciari 
Pirché si scanta di lu td splennuri,” ?— 


‘‘Flower of flowers, fair one, the sun will not appear any more because he is 
afraid of thy splendor.” 


Sometimes the storne//o moralizes : — 


“‘ Cjuri di fenu 
Mentri chi semu Papa papiamu 
Cu’ sa si ’n ’autra vota Papa semu,” 4 — 


“Flower of hay, while we are pope let us be pope. Who knows whether we shall 
be pope again?” 


Besides the “flower” stornel/i, there are no other well-defined 
classes, although there are a number of formulas more or less 
common.® Some of the stornelli contain a very pretty comparison of 
the lover’s pains with the number of the stars :— 


1 Arband, I. 220. These consist of four verses, the first containing the comparison with 
a flower; for example: “‘ Belo, vous represente lou boutoun d’or, Belo, vous represente lou 
baricot, Belo, vous represente la viouleto,” etc. Arband, I., p. 223, note, says: “‘C’est pen- 
dant les belles nuits du mois de mai que les jeunes gens chantent, sous les fenétres de leurs 
maitresses, des couplets improvisés. . Les fleurs leur servent de texte et de terme de compa- 
raison. S’ils‘font une déclaration ils choisissent le ¢hym ; la violette indique le doute ou le 
soupcon ; le romarin la plainte ; l’ortie la rupture.” 

2 Pitré, I. 22. 

3 Ibid., I. 39. 

# Tbid., I. 507. 

5 Another familiar proverbial strone//o (Pitré, I. 508) is: — 

“ Ovu di tunnu. 


Si mori un Papa ’n ’autru Papa faunu, 
E li Romani cchii: cuntenti sunnu,” — 


“ Egg of tunny-fish, if a pope dies they make another pope, and the Romans are more 
contented.” 
6 A very curious one is found in the strambotti of North Italy, as well as in the stornelli of 


the centre and south, beginning, “in mezzo dello mar.” Some of these poems really refer 
to fishes ; but generally the beginning has nothing to do with what follows, and the popular 
imagination transports all sorts of incongruous things into the sea. 
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“Guarda lu cieli, si quantu é stellate, 

Guarda lu piette mié quantu é ferite ! 

Tutti colpi ch’ Amore a me m’ ha date,” ' — 
“ Behold the sky how full of stars it is! behold my breast how full of wounds it 
is! All blows which love has dealt me.” 





A favorite subject for both stornelli and strambotti is the birthday 
of the loved one. They begin with the formula, “Quando nasceste 
voi,” which is often qualified in a very remarkable manner : — 


\ 
**Quanna nasceste vo’ la ’n quella valle, 


Nascé la lite ’ntra la luna e’! sole.” 2 


In a Sicilian strambotto3 the Three Kings of Orient are represented 
bringing their gifts to the new-born beauty ; in another, “the angels of 
heaven rejoiced.”* Although many of the stornelli have become 
almost meaningless formulas, we still find here and there a true po- 
etical gem. Some of these form complete little poems, whose very 

conciseness is a mark of the author’s genius. Our readers will re- 

’ member the use Moliére made in the “ Misanthrope” (Act I. Scene 
II.), of the chanson, “Si le roi m’avoit donné,” etc. There are a num- 
ber of storne//i containing the same thought :— 


“E se venisse ro papa da Roma 
E me dicesse: Lassa anda chi t’ama... 
E non ro posso fa’, sagra corona.” 5 


The idea seems to be Roman, and Blessig contains a number of va- 
riants : — 
, “Se il Papa me donasse tutta Roma 

E mi dicesse: lascia andar chi t’ama, 

Io gli direi di no, sacra corona.” ® 


1 Gianandrae, p. 117, No. 94. The same idea is often found in the stramédotti. Ferraro, 


“ Monf.” 45:— 
“Signura, quante stelle, quante stelle ! 


Surti di fora, vénile a cuntare ; 
Le pene che mi dai sou pit di quelle 
Quando ti veg cun li altri a parlare.” 
2 In a Tuscan variant, Tigri, “Canti pop. tuscani,” Florence, 1869, p. 322, No. 20:— 
“ Quando nasceste voi nacque un bel fiore: 
La luna si fermd nel camminare, 
Le stelle si cangiorno di colore.” 
8 Pitré, I. 1. 
* Ibid., I. 4. Many very curious ones of this class may be found in Casetti and Imbriana, 
I. p. 65, and Pitré, I. p. 185. 
5 Gianandrea, p. 118, No. 100. 
® I. 14. The first line has a number of variants, as, “Se il Papa mi dasse tutto castello” 
(Castel Gandolfo), ibid., I. 58; “Se il Papa mi donasse Campidoglio,” ibid., I. 101. 


” 
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Another pretty thought is contained in the Roman stornello cited by 
Casetti and Imbriani (II. 386) : — 


“* Mi voglio andar far frate della Scala, 
E confessore della bella mia ; 
E non la voglio assolver se non m’ ama.” 


A favorite idea of both stornelli and strambotti is the confession of 
the lover to the pope :— 


“Jammo, ninno mmio, jammonce a Roma, 
Jammo a vasare li pieri a lu papa, 
Sempe dicenno: ‘Santo papa mmio, 
Perdoname se stonco ’nnammorato.’ 
Esse sse vota: ‘Te perdona ’ddio, 

Si é pe’ mme, io t’aggio perdonato ; 
E si non fosse santo papa io, 
Sarria de li primmi ’nnammorati.’” ! 


The idea is somewhat varied in a strambotto from Piedmont :2— 


“Son stat’ a Roma e al Papa j’ ho parlatu, 
I’ ho dit’ se fé l’ amure I’ é peccatu : 
Rispond’ iin cardinal de li piii vecchi 
Fe I’ amur, che siate benedetti.” 


These few examples may show the capabilities of the stornello. 
The Germans have attempted this form, and no less a poet than 
Friedrich Riickert has composed storne/l/i, which, however, have little 
but the form in common with their southern prototypes. The unsat- 
isfactory character of English assonant verse will probably prevent 
the naturalization of a large class of the storne/li, although the form 
might be found valuable for sentences and moral aphorisms. 

In the above sketch of Italian popular poetry we have endeavored 
to direct attention to the most salient features of those classes which 
are common to the whole of Italy, or to a large extent of country. 


1 Casetti and Imbriana, II. 385. “Let us go, my son, let us go to Rome, let us go to kiss 
the pope’s feet, always saying: ‘Holy Father, forgive me if I am in love.’ He said: ‘God 
forgive you; as for me, I have forgiven you, and, if I were not pope, I would be one of the 
first to love.’” 

2 Cited, with some others on this subject, by Pitré, I. 22. “I was at Rome and spoke 
with the pope. I asked him were it a sin to love. One of the oldest cardinals answered : 
* Love, God bless you!’” See also Gianandrea, p. r15. 

8 Riickert was the first who translated s/orne//i into German, and indeed the first to collect 
them. He collected and translated a hundred from the neighborhood of Ariccia in 1817. 
See “Gesammelte poetische Werke,” in zwélf Banden, Frankfurt, a. M. 1868, V.113. His 
original stornelli may be found in the same volume, p. 104. Some admirable translations of 
stornelli may also be found in Heyse’s “ Italianisches Liederbuch,” pp. 89-121. 
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The ballad, as we have seen, occupies more or less of the north of 
Italy, while the s¢ramdotti and stornell: extend from Sicily to Pied- 
mont. The purely local forms, as the voceri of Corsica, require separate 
. consideration.!. We have examined but few of the many interesting 
questions to which the new material before us gives rise. Besides its 
literary value, it possesses great interest for the student of Italian 
dialects, offering a range as wide as the whole kingdom, and present- 
ing the living language of the people in poems which express their 
joys and sorrows, and all the passions of a strong and imaginative 
nation. The new methods of literary study have laid especial stress 
on the spontaneous productions of the popular Muse. The study of 
the collections before us will enable us to understand better the origin 
and development of Italian lyrical poetry, and explain the unexampled 
favor which the great poets have always enjoyed with the people. If 
the Venetian gondolier still sings the sweet verses of Tasso, it is be- 
cause they touch a chord in his heart that has been thrilled since 
childhood by a not dissimilar strain; and a nation whose humblest 
members yet express their emotions in these simple and sincere ditties 


can never lack poets to sustain its ancient glory. 
T. F. CRANE. 


1 The reader will find a pleasant article, covering a wide range, by the late M. L. Rathéry 
on “ Les Chants Populaires de |’Italie Moderne,” in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” March 
15, 1862. 
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7 before the Chicago convention assembled, it was apparent 
that the struggle for the Presidential nomination would be be- 
tween General Grant and the field. When the tour around the world 
began, with its grand dinners and processions and cable telegrams 
and journalistic enterprise, all competent observers on both sides of 
the water understood that it was part and parcel of the electioneering 
machinery of 1880. There were greenhorns who said and believed 
that General Grant had no thought of a third term, and that he would 
so signify to his indiscreet friends before any real mischief should be 
done ; but those who remembered that he had been a candidate for 
a third term before his second had expired, and that the party was so 
terrified by the project that nine State conventions passed resolutions 
condemning it, could not doubt the meaning of the campaign in for- 
eign parts. It is not the purpose of this article to add anything to 
the humiliation of the ex-President, but it is necessary to relate facts 
as they are; and one fact, perhaps the most gratifying of all to phil- 
osophic minds, is that the Grant superstition is at last exploded. 
While it continued, it was a peculiarly dangerous and widespread 
mental affliction, bottomed upon nothing but success, —the most 
deceptive and misleading guide of moral judgment. It needed only 
one defeat, no matter when or how, to restore people to their ordinary 
senses, and enable them to see the ex-President as an ordinary mortal, 
to apply the square and the plumb-line to his acts, and to bring his 
official career into comparison with the rules and requirements held 
indispensable among enlightened States. Such a defeat has now 
come. It has come in the place where it was most needed and in the 
manner likely to make it most useful. His adherents, or some of 
them, smarting under punishment, are vauhting their purpose to 
bring him forward as a candidate in 1884, but those who were un- 
dismayed by the great prestige which attended him before the meet- 
ing of the Chicago convention will not borrow trouble from that 
source concerning the future. 
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When the Republican National Committee assembled in Washing- 
ton’City, in the month of December last, the supporters of General 
Grant and those of Secretary Sherman united in choosing Senator 
Cameron of Pennsylvania to the important position of chairman of 
that body. In this step the friends of the Secretary were deceived, 
but there is no reason to suppose that Mr. Cameron himself con- 
tributed to the deception. The closeness of the vote in the committee 
— Mr. Cameron receiving a majority of only two — showed, even at 
that early stage of the canvass, that the real sentiment of the party 
was averse to a third term, or, at all events, to a third term of General 
Grant. Nevertheless, his supporters had already matured a plan by 
which they confidently expected to capture the convention, the de- 
tails of which were the following :— 

I. To call a convention in Pennsylvania early in the month of 
February, before the adverse public sentiment should have time to 
organize, and to put the whole delegation to Chicago under instruc- 
tions to vote for General Grant, and to vote as a unit on all other 
questions. In certain counties, where the party was known to be 
stubbornly hostile to General Grant, the formality of primary meet- 
ings was to be dispensed with, and the county committees were to 
appoint delegates to the State convention. The Harrisburg con- 
vention met under these auspices, on the 4th of February ; and it was 
found that, notwithstanding all precautions, a majority of the delegates 
were opposed to Grant, opposed to instructions, and opposed to the 
unit rule. The delegates from Philadelphia, with one exception, were 
utterly hostile to the third-term plan of procedure. What sort of 
influence availed to induce them to abdicate their own judgment and 
their own rights as citizens of a free commonwealth, called upon to 
decide the most momentous question within the scope of popular 
sovereignty, cannot be stated with certainty ; but the weight of evi- 
dence goes to show that Mr. Cameron “ made a personal matter of it,” 
—that is, he persuaded his fellow-delegates that unless the judgment 
of the second State in the Union on a subject profoundly affecting 
the future destiny of the whole nation should be subordinated to his 
private judgment, his amour propre would be wounded past remedy. 
Confronted by this griévous alternative, the Philadelphia delegates 
voted for everything they were opposed to and sanctioned everything 
they did not desire. Thus the fifty-eight votes of Pennsylvania were 
apparently secured for General Grant, and all the prestige and impe- 
tus which so large and “solid” a delegation could give to the move- 
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ment were acquired. There is good reason to believe that a majority 
of the Republicans of Pennsylvania favored the nomination of Senator 
Blaine, and that the latter allowed himself to be deluded with the 
notion that Mr. Cameron would eventually yield to the local sentiment 

. of the State, and at some stage of the proceedings at Chicago transfer 
the fifty-eight votes to himself. A shrewd observer, with no personal 
interest in the event, would have seen from the beginning that as Mr. 
Blaine was himself a native of Pennsylvania, and almost as much 
identified with its politics as if he were one of its senators, his eleva- 
tion to the Presidency would build up a Blaine party in Pennsylvania 
distinct from the Cameron party; and that this no Cameron could 
abide. It remains to be added that Mr. Blaine never received at 
Chicago a single vote that Mr. Cameron could hold or take from him, 
nor would he have received one such vote if circumstances had com- 
pelled the Grant forces to break up. 

II. The next step in the plan of the Third-Term people was the 
holding of a convention in the State of New York, at an unusually 
early period. In this State there was undoubtedly a much stronger 
sentiment favorable to General Grant than in Pennsylvania, but it 
was not the preponderating sentiment. In the city of New York 
there is no way to ascertain the views and wishes of the party aside 
from the handful of enrolled members of the district associations, 
whose composition is known to the readers of this “ Review.” 
Nevertheless, the district associations are sufficiently under the in- 
fluence of local public opinion not to go violently counter to it. The 
rich men of New York were not averse to General Grant; they 
were not averse to a Third Term or a Fourth Term: they were 
rather favorable to a movement looking to “ stability in government,” 
—a phrase signifying a happy release from political duties of all kinds. 
This sentiment fell in admirably with the views of the district asso- 
ciations and “ the machine,” which stands ready at all times to perform 
the political duties of the whole community, without other reward 
than the emoluments of the offices.2 It may be doubted whether 


1 International Review, March, 1880. Article, “A Brake on the Machine.” By F. W. 
Whitridge. 

2 This generous conception of the proper distribution of powers in a government seems 
to have been borrowed from Tammany Hall, whose sway in the Democratic party was, 
until a recent period, much the same. Mr. Tilden and his supporters have conferred a 
substantial benefaction upon the public by breaking the usurped power of Tammany to 
control party nominations. It remains to be seen whether the Republicans of New York 
will be as apt at copying the virtues as the vices of their adversaries. 
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any other English-speaking community takes so low a view of the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Hence, it is not easy to affirm that if 
the rules of the district associations had admitted all Republican 
voters to participation in the choice of delegates, instead of one sixth 
or one eighth of the number, the result in the city would have been 
different. In the smaller cities and in the rural districts the majority 
was against the partisans of General Grant. By devices which need 
not be here recalled, the counties of Albany and Oneida were secured 
by the Third-Term faction, and these, added to the delegates from 
the metropolis, gave them a majority of thirty-two in a State con- 
vention of about four hundred members. Instructions for General 
Grant were adopted and sought to be applied to the seventy delegates 
to Chicago. 

III. Thus far the plan of the Third-Term people had been carried 
out to the letter. The next step was to call an early convention in 
Illinois, and secure an instructed and united delegation of forty-two 
from that State,—a feat which was deemed not difficult, since the 
candidate was legally a resident of Illinois, and could claim something 
on the score of State pride. But here was encountered the first 
serious obstacle in the Third-Term campaign. The partisans of 
General Grant were outvoted in the State Committee. The State 
convention was postponed to a late period. [Illinois resolved to do 
nothing to forestall the action of other States. All that could be 
alleged concerning her was that she had failed to play the part as- 
signed to her. This was not much, but it was soon noised about that 
“the Grant boom”?! had run aground or struck a snag. Such was 
indeed the fact. Illinois came to be considered a doubtful State, and 
such it proved to be in the end. 

IV. Massachusetts was relied upon to send a delegation to Chicago 
favorable to General Grant. This expectation rested chiefly upon the 
aversion of the State to Mr. Blaine, which dates from the investiga- 


1 There are probably readers who do not understand the origin and application of this 
latest addition to the American language. Some editors of newspapers, who make free use 
of the word “ boom,” treat it as a powerful piece of enginery, which works in subjection‘to a 
human will ; others view it as a kind of illuminating apparatus, like a meteoric display, or an 
improved electric light. A boom is a collection of logs destined for the saw-mill, floated 
loosely to the top of a dam, to be drawn out of the water as wanted for conversion into 
lumber. Sometimes a freshet carries away the dam, and then the boom starts down stream 
to the sudden destruction of all other booms, dams, bridges, and steamboats that lie in its 
way. The politician’s view of a “boom” is that it is something spontaneous, irresistible, 
uncontrollable by man ; and that when his candidate commences “ booming,” all other can- 
didates must keep out of the way or be overwhelmed under a countless mass of timber. 
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tion of 1876 and the Mulligan letters, supplemented by the gratuitous 
and uncalled-for speech of that senator, impeaching the patriotism of 
Massachusetts in the War of 1812. Four ex-governors of the State 
(Boutwell, Bullock, Claflin, and Rice) were known to be actively favor- 
able to the ex-President, and Mr. Boutwell had written an article in 
the “ North American Review,” intended to soften the prejudices of 
people regarding the Third Term... If Massachusetts had fulfilled the 
expectations entertained of her, the result at Chicago might have been 
different. Her voice is always more potential than her numbers, and 
in this case would have been more potential than usual, since the 
thing which the supporters of the ex-President stood most in need of 
was character. They had skill, experience, prestige, intrepidity, and 
organization in abundance, and were short only of moral weight. 
Massachusetts could have furnished this, together with twenty-six 
votes. But the neighboring State of Vermont had shown her how to 
avoid Mr. Blaine without lending aid to General Grant. The latter 
State had presented the name of Senator Edmunds against his own 
will. Mr. Edmunds is best entitled to be named the “ideal candi- 
date,” of all those who received votes for the Presidential nomination 
at Chicago. He has been so long known to the great body of his 
fellow-citizens for commanding intellectual gifts, perspicuous atten- 
tion to public duties, unblemished fame, and the absence of personal 
ambition, that encomium here would be out of place. There is the 
best reason to believe that he viewed the Presidential office with 
something like terror, as a place sure to embitter if not to shorten 
the afternoon of his life by futile struggles with office-seekers and 
hand-shakers, depriving him of his hours of study, of domestic and 
social converse, and putting him where his abilities and training 
would be of least avail to public interests. That it might be his duty 
to serve as President in the same way as to serve in the army if 
drafted, and not otherwise, was evidently his sense of the situation. 
His friends in Vermont were fully aware of this; but they were so 
much disturbed by the attempt of New York and Pennsylvania to 
precipitate a nomination upon the party by sheer audacity, that 
they insisted upon using his name as the one most likely to attract 
other votes from New England not already committed to the two 
leading candidates. In this endeavor they were abundantly success- 
ful. No sooner was Mr. Edmunds’s name seriously presented than 
the Third-Term column in Massachusetts began to crumble. The 
four ex-governors were routed at the Worcester Convention, and 
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thus the fourth operation in the plan of the Grant managers 
miscarried. 

V. Beyond the States of Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts, the partisans of General Grant did not look for any 
considerable Northern support. These States represented one hun- 
dred and ninety-six votes in the National Convention. The Southern 
States were entitled to two hundred and sixty-eight votes. Not one 
of these States could be relied upon to cast an electoral vote for the 
Republican nominee for President, but their delegate votes at Chicago 
counted the same, man for man, as those of Vermont or Iowa. One 
hundred and eighty-three of these votes added to the number believed 
to be secured from the North would have sufficed to nominate General 
Grant. His supporters actually secured one hundred and seventy- 
five. They would have gained the required number from that quarter 
easily, if they had not so grossly miscalculated their strength in the 
North. The fifth intended step of the Third-Term people consisting 
of a “Solid South” was the only one which in the end came any- 
where near fulfilment. 

All might have gone well, however, if the State of Illinois had not 
Shown, as time passed on, such invincible repugnance to Third-Term 
politics. The course of the campaign in the primaries of that State 
was watched with eager interest and scrutiny from all quarters of the 
Union. The result of the contest was reported at first by counties, 
but toward the end the public appetite for news demanded the returns 
from the large towns as well; and thus the local preferences of Peoria, 
Bloomington, Cairo, Sterling, and Kankakee were duly heralded to an 
expectant world. The contest at first was confined to Grant and 
Blaine, the latter absorbing to himself all the opposition to the Third 
Term which was not personal to General Grant, and on this platform 
carrying the bulk of the Republican counties in the northern half of 
the State. On the 8th of May the Chicago primaries were held, and 
were carried by the opponents of the Third Term, mainly by the 
friends of Mr. Washburne, by a majority of nearly two to one. It 
can hardly be doubted that the Third-Term movement received its 
death-blow at Chicago exactly one month before General Garfield was 
nominated. The “bolt” of the defeated faction in the local conven- 
tion at Chicago, the exclusion of the regular city delegates from the 
State convention at Springfield, the rejection by the latter of all the 
anti-Grant delegates chosen by congressional districts and the substi- 
tution of Grant delegates in their stead, combined to produce an 
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unwonted state of excited feeling in the party in the Northern States, 
where alone any responsibility rested, and added much to the influ- 
ences which had been working latterly to shake the delegates of New 
York and Pennsylvania loose from their instructions. The state of 
local feeling at Chicago was by the same means so embittered, that 
when the national convention assembled there the Third-Term dele- 
gates found a tempest of angry minds assailing them on every corner, 
and loud proclamations sounded in their ears that if this outrage were 
consummated and General Grant nominated, Illinois would vote for 
Democratic electors in November by a round majority. 

While the election of delegates was going on, a movement of 
another sort was in progress. Many voters, probably more than 
enough to decidea national election, whose attachments were with the 
Republican party, had come to believe that the party had wholly lost 
the power of doing good, and that it would never be of any further 
service to mankind until sent into the Valley of Humiliation after a 
thrashing at the polls. Since the close of the civil war and the abol- 
ishment of Slavery, its acts of statesmanship have been few and 
meagre, and its offences against good government many and exas- 
perating. Even in the matter of reconstruction, if we may credit 
that remarkable book the “ Fool’s Errand,” it has groped and stum- 
bled, to the detriment of the blacks whom it sought to befriend and 
the demoralization of the whites whom it hoped to convert. The 
treaty of Washington, as regards the Alabama claims, has been turned 
into a warning rather than an example by the unseemly wrangle over 
the net proceeds; and Republican statesmanship has been incapable 
up to this time of either paying the money to the rightful claimants, 
or handing it back to Great Britain, or turning it over to the courts 
to be distributed according to law, or even pocketing it. Resumption 
of specie payments was, after the lapse of fourteen years, brought 
about by natural causes, rather than by legislative or administrative 
acts ; to offset which we have the Silver Bill, containing the germ of 
enough mischief to unsettle resumption and constituting a standing 
menace to all business interests. The reduction of the national debt 
bears the nearest likeness to statesmanship of anything in our public 
annals since the disbandment of the armies; but this was clearly the 
result of overflowing resources which could not be otherwise disposed 
of. Our tariff legislation is probably the most awkward and unjust 
that the wit of man has ever devised, and is only prevented from being 
ruinous by the abundance of the national wealth. The civil service 
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is organized upon strict principles of privateering, and every effort 
to reform this branch of government has been voted down with jeers 
by the Republicans in Congress. Nevertheless, the fear that the 
Democratic party would do worse has kept the voters pretty well 
together. If the party could have been spared the two administra- 
tions of General Grant, or even the second one, it would undoubt- 
edly have kept the power which it had abundantly earned. But it 
was ordained otherwise. In 1874 the lower House of Congress fell 
into the hands of the Democrats, and in 1876 the country gave a 
majority of a quarter of a million votes to the same party. It is not 
doubtful that this quarter of a million votes came from Independent 
Republicans, since there was no other source from which they could 
have come. Nor is it doubtful that these Independents belonged to 
the educated classes, since it is only in the higher regions that inde- 
pendence in political action thrives. 

The Independents look upon the Republican party as composed in 
the main of untrustworthy leaders and honest masses, and upon the 
Democratic party as composed in the main of honest leaders and 
untrustworthy masses. As regards principles and policies, they per- 
ceive no difference between the two except upon questions of finance, 
where the Republican party is decidedly the safer. As regards the 
condition of the South, the Independents hold that, whether the work 
of reconstruction has been well done or ill done, the Republican party, 
which was all-powerful at the time, is responsible for it, and that it is 
now too late to do it over again. They have no fear of the solid 
South. Appeals addressed to them on that score are vain, for they 
remember that the Republican leaders have done all in their power to 
make it solid, and have likewise instructed it in the use of Returning 
Boards, and that even now nothing disturbs them so much as any 
sign or symptom that the South is becoming less solid. In the matter 
of the civil service, they believe that neither party has any present 
intention to effect any wholesome reform, and that the Democratic 
‘ maxim, “To the victors belong the spoils,” has been adopted by the 
Republicans, with many modern improvements of their own. They 
believe that this maxim and the prevailing mode of carrying it into 
practice is a menace to the integrity and permanence of our institu- 
tions, building up from year to year a governing class in a country 
whose theory of existence and raison d’étre is that there are and can be 
no classes in the political sense. If America has any distinctive and 
peculiar place among the nations of the earth, it is that every man 
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counts, or may count if he chooses, for one in all matters affecting the 
common weal. Any process which provides, upon system and design, 
that one man shall count for two and another man for nothing, is a 
slow but sure poison to the body politic. This is what the civil ser- 
vice as now constituted aims at, and, to a large extent, accomplishes. 
Its perfected result is “the machine.” 

In the attempt to renominate General Grant the Independents saw 
a concerted movement to fortify, strengthen, and perpetuate “the ma- 
chine ;” and they resolved to defeat it, even at the hazard of bringing 
the Democrats into power. Consultations were had at Washington, 
New York, and elsewhere, with the purpose of putting a third ticket 
in the field in the event of General Grant's nomination at Chicago. 
The St. Louis Convention was called without the previous knowledge 
or consent of Independents in other parts of the country, and some- 
what to their chagrin; but having been called in good faith, it was 
deemed best to make it the nucleus of the intended revolt. Steps 
were there taken to bring together a committee of one hundred prom- 
inent Republicans, soon after the Chicago convention, to take such 
action as they might deem best calculated to prevent the re-election 
of General Grant. The list of one hundred names was prepared, with 
the concurrence of all the persons upon it, and was in readiness to be 
promulgated at Chicago, if circumstances had made such action neces- 
sary. To the relief of all concerned, it was soon perceived that there 
would be no occasion to call this committee together. 

The nomination of Mr. Blaine would not have been acceptable to 
the Independents, but it would have led to no third ticket or organized 
opposition on their part. It might have been otherwise in 1876, but 
it was felt that Mr. Blaine was now an ally, combatting a more pow- 
erful and dangerous antagonist. It was alleged at Chicago, and is 
still believed by his opponents, that his backing was largely composed 
of railroad corporations and the influence they know how to use 
among politicians. It appears to the writer that this influence, if it 
existed, made but a small part of his showing in the convention ; 
that the ties formed in his interest in 1876, when he failed of the 
nomination by a narrow vote, constituted the warp of his strength 
this year, and that the woof consisted of the determined opposition to 
a third term which pervaded the Republican party throughout the 
North. Why did this opposition centre upon Mr. Blaine rather than 
upon Secretary Sherman, whose announcement that he would enter 
the lists against General Grant was the first signal of resistance to 
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“the machine”? If Mr. Sherman had not planted his standard as and 
when he did, it is doubtful whether Mr. Blaine’s would have been 
erected at all. Why did the Senator from Maine reap the fruits to 
which the Secretary’s political boldness, as well as his great financial 
success, fairly entitled him? One reason is that Mr. Sherman be- 
longed to the Hayes administration, which is detested by the “work- 
ers” in politics; another is that Mr. Sherman has a cold exterior 
and is not a good hand-shaker; another is that in the mysterious 
ordering of Providence, especially as regards nominations for the 
Presidency, it is decreed that virtue shall be its own reward. 

When the convention assembled, the most impressive fact to ob- 
servers on the ground was the sharpness and inflexibleness of the line 
which separated the supporters of General Grant from the supporters 
of everybody else. This was the line which divided Third Term from 
anti-Third Term. The latter numbered four sevenths of the conven- 
tion ; and so great was their repugnance to the Third-Term idea, or to 
its personal representative, or to both, and so convinced were they 
that the party would be not merely defeated, but ruined, if that idea 
should prevail, that it would have been impossible for General Grant 
to have obtained the nomination, however long the sessions might 
have been protracted, and under any circumstances where each dele- 
gate should be allowed to vote according to his own judgment. His 
supporters “point with pride” to the steadiness of their column, 
which, commencing with 304 votes, ended with 306, and during thirty- 
six ballotings varied scarcely a dozen from these figures. The stead- 
iness of the other column seems much more remarkable when we 
reflect that it was divided among five candidates and marshalled under 
many leaders, moving often at cross purposes to each other. Of the 
votes in the convention from Democratic States General Grant re- 
ceived two thirds; of those from the doubtful States, one third; of 
those from the Republican States, only one fourth. The conclusion 
to be drawn is, that the Republican party, as a whole, is stronger than 
“the machine,” —a fact which stood much in need of proof, since it 
was doubted by a great number of its thoughtful adherents. 

After the delegates had balloted a day and a half without any sen- 
sible change from the first showing, they began to be alarmed by the 
manifestations of excitement throughout the country. They felt that 
something must be done to put an end to the tension of public feel- 
ing. Mr. Garfield had been personally a favorite among his fellow- 
delegates from the beginning, and he had grown in favor by the no- 
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bility of his bearing, the healthiness of his eloquence, and the candor 
of his acts. He was the leader of the Sherman forces in the conven- 
tion, and there is not the least reason to suppose that he, or anybody 
with his consent, did anything opposed to the interests of his chief, 
or in betrayal of the same. After the anti-Grant delegates became 
convinced that none of their candidates could be nominated, — as they 
did at an early hour on Tuesday, June 8,—there was neither time 
nor opportunity to lay plans or make combinations. The convention, 
or this wing of it, became as unmanageable as the cannon which broke 
loose on shipboard in Victor Hugo’s “ Ninety-Three.” Mr. Garfield 
had been much talked of in the earlier days of the convention, and 
apparently dropped as being an Ohio man, and therefore disqualified 
by his nearness to the detested administration of Hayes. His nomi- 
nation came at last without plan, without preconcert, and without the 
privity of the candidate himself. 

Of the merits of the Republican nominee it can fairly be said that 
nobody better represents American institutions and the American 
idea of self-government than General*Garfield. The poor boy grub- 
bing an education for himself, — let us bestow our pity upon anybody 
who can sneer at this picture ! — the college instructor, the brave sol- 
dier in the volunteer army, the successful leader of his party in the 
House of Representatives, not devoid of ambition, but free from the 
suspicion of trickery and deceit in his political action, a student now 
and always, as arduous in his endeavors to acquire knowledge as when 
he first opened the spelling-book, — such is the man chosen, by acci- 
dent perhaps, but well chosen, to receive the votes of a great party 
for the office of chief magistrate of the American people. It is said 
that General Garfield is lacking in firmness. The appearance of wa- 
vering which has attached to him has proceeded from an instinct 
which prompts him to deal fairly by the opposite party,—an unpar- 
donable weakness in the eyes of the majority. It must be admitted 
that at times General Garfield has been guilty of gross inconsistency 
in allowing himself to be driven back by mob pressure when he has 
made concessions to the Democrats in Congress which every consid- 
eration of sound logic approved and enforced. General Garfield is 
not a politician in the sense that most members of Congress are, 
but it is suspected that he has a proneness for falling into the hands 
of politicians of the scurvy sort, as when he was made the tool of 
“Dick” Parsons in the De Golyer case. The De Golyer affair is a 
small matter in itself, and is not likely to affect many votes unless it 
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shall be taken to represent an habitual tendency to subordinate his own 
judgment to the solicitations and wiles of tricksters. Whatever may 
be said of the De Golyer paving contract or the Crédit Mobilier case, 
nothing will shake the confidence of the great mass of the people that 
General Garfield is, in money matters, worthy of their fullest trust. 
If his political opponents, who have sat with him in Congress sixteen 
years, more or less, could be taken aside one by one and asked pri- 
vately whether they esteem him worthy of such trust, they would all 
answer in the affirmative. But there is no doubt that he was unbal- 
anced by the charge against him in the Crédit Mobilier case,—a 
charge preferred more than five years after the event to which it 
related took place. Mr. H. S. McComb, who brought suit against 
Oakes Ames for the value of certain shares of the Crédit Mobilier, 
believed — and believes to this day, so far as the public are advised — 
that Ames appropriated the shares to his own use. Ames alleged that 
he had distributed them among certain members of Congress, but it 
was not shown that he had ever delivered them. In fact, the contrary 
was shown in some instances ;*for when Judge Kelley made a public 
demand for his alleged shares, with the purpose, as he said, of turning 
them and all accrued dividends over to the Treasury of the United 
States, they were not forthcoming. What gave point to the charge 
against these C¢ngressmen was, that all of the accused were slow in 
denying the charge, and that some of them eventually made their de- 
nials. broader than the facts would warrant. Whether General Gar- 
field was among the latter class or not is a question now in dispute, 
and is the only question under this head worth any attention. It is 
of much more importance to know whether General Garfield is pre- 
paring to put himself into the hands of the baffled and defeated 
engineers of the Third Term and “the machine.” If anybody 
supposes that the November election is to be won by chicanery and 
wire-pulling, the wire-pullers themselves know better. Their arts are 
useful solely to pack conventions and secure nominations. The work 
of electing a President appeals to a different set of qualities, the fore- 
most of which are those which inspire public confidence in the nomi- 
nees and the persons upon whom the responsibilities of the campaign 
are devolved. General Garfield is already sufficiently handicapped by 
his associate, the candidate for Vice-President, whose nomination is 
in conflict with the civil-service section of the platform, and in conflict, 
let it be added, with the whole tenor of General Garfield’s public life 
as regards this question. The Vice-Presidency being an unimportant 
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office (except in case of the President’s death), and one which com- 
monly makes a famous man obscure and an obscure man more obscure, 
no serious defection is likely to manifest itself on that account; but 
the ticket will not bear any more such weight. The men who object 
to Arthur and Cameron and their kind are indifferent to office and to 
the considerations which commonly move politicians. They look upon 
the party as a means to an end, and not as an end itself. They be- 
lieve, for the most part, and are glad to believe, that no great harm 
would come to the country from the election of General Hancock. 
They know that the civil service plank in the Republican platform 
was accepted by the convention only at the point of the bayonet, but 
they know also that General Garfield was one of the few who assisted 
in securing its adoption, and is one whose public career has been gen- 
erally consistent with it. But they would see the Democratic party 
come into power without a pang or a scruple, if they suspected that 
the civil service resolution was to be made light of or put away as 
useless lumber after the election. 

The Cincinnati convention awakened only a languid interest in the 
country during its sessions ; but, like that of Chicago, it proved that 
vast plans, deep schemes, and carefully prepared “booms” are of 
little avail in securing a nomination for the Presidency. Mr. Tilden 
could not have obtained a two-thirds vote of the Democratic delegates 
even if he had desired the nomination. Four years ago he repre- 
sented Reform, and in that character received a majority of the votes 
cast at the Presidential election. This year he represented Fraud in 
the count of the electoral vote of 1876. By virtue of this injustice, 
as his supporters understood it, and not by the use of money, he ob- 
tained the leading position in the Democratic canvass; but physical 
infirmities made him unavailable. It is not fair to say that the Dem- 
ocrats have abandoned the fraud issue by rejecting Mr. Tilden. They 
are as much entitled to use it now as ever: if Mr. Tilden suffered 
the loss of the Presidency by it, so did they ; but they are no longer 
responsible for the cipher dispatches. Of the paraphernalia of 1876 
these are the only part they have abandoned. Perhaps nothing else 
could be so easily spared. Mr. Thurman and Mr. Hendricks were so 
much distrusted by New York, on account Of their equivocal course 
on the currency question, that there was at no time the smallest 
chance that either would be nominated. Mr. Bayard was the man of 
all others most likely to have carried New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut in the election, despite the Dover speech or anything 
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else in his ante-war record. He, of all others, had the best staying 
qualities for a long and closely contested race. His position, as re- 
gards the currency and the public credit is no better than General 
Garfield’s, but it is as good as the best ; and the tenacity and fearless- 
ness which he has displayed on all occasions in combatting the ex- 
tremists of his own party, on this and all other questions involving 
the integrity of the country and its institutions, would have lasted 
better than military renown in the coming struggle. 

But the Democratic party were determined this time to take a 
candidate against whom nothing could be said on the score of loyalty 
to the Union. General Hancock is a brilliant soldier, a true patriot, 
and a polished gentleman. He is all that he has ever held himself 
out to be; he is no humbug; he has never given himself out for a 
statesman, and if the country takes him for one and finds itself dis- 
appointed, the fault will not be his. The country took General Grant 
in that way. It is said that the nomination of General Hancock 
unites the two discordant factions of the Democracy in New York, 
and therefore ensures the vote of the State to that party. But the 
party would have been united on any candidate, even Mr. Tilden, 
long before the end of the campaign. New York is a doubtful State 
at the best. The vote of either party is susceptible of large accession 
or diminution, independently of faction fights, according as the judg- 
ment of the people is convinced, or otherwise, of the fitness of the 
candidate for the office he aspires to fill. General Garfield has given 
better evidence of his fitness for the tasks of civil administration than 
General Hancock. For this reason General Garfield has the better 
prospect of carrying New York. Military exploits connected with 
the suppression of the Rebellion were never greatly in demand for 
the purpose of rallying Democrats to the polls, and it may be 
doubted whether the lapse of fifteen years has added anything to their 


potency. 


Horace WHITE. 




















NATIONAL ETHICS. 


MY’ purpose in this article is to call attention to a certain import- 

ant practical sanction for moral conduct, the dicta of which are 
easily ascertained, are not remote in time or space, are not difficult of 
comprehension, and may be accepted with equal readiness “ by saint, 
by savage, or by sage.” The subject of National Ethics, rightly con- 
sidered, embraces a very large share of practical morality. I admit 
that a system of morals which extends only to, and does not cross, 
the national boundary lines, has some very decided limitations; but 
definite limitations, it will be admitted on the other hand, are apt to 
aid clearness of comprehension. We are saved, moreover, in the con- 
sideration of an essentially practical subject, from any theological 
entanglements, and are equally saved from the necessity of digging 
out the profound and possibly decayed postulates of an all-embracing 
philosophy. At the same time, while not burdened with the neces- 
sity of stopping to show in what way our limited theme fits into and 
is consistent with these broader ones, we may enjoy the satisfaction 
of believing that, if properly wrought out, it cannot fail to join with 
them and to be consistent, therefore, with the purest theology and 
the wisest philosophy. Intrinsically, moreover, the subject is not a 
narrow one; its scope is certainly broader than the horizon of most 
persons’ lives. Let it be granted that national ethics cannot be made 
to embrace all moral actions; nevertheless, what it does include are 
looked at from an elevated point of view and in the light of far- | 
reaching effects. 

We have a right to assume as a probable hypothesis that primarily 
all morality was national in its ultimate sanctions, — allowing the word 
“morality” to embrace many kinds of actions now wholly un-moral if 
not positively immoral, and forcing the word “national” to include very 
rude forms of human association. In using the word primarily, more- 
over, I do not presume to consider what may have existed at the 
beginning of the human race, nor do I include within its scope the 
infinitesimal morality of such utterly unorganized and beastly tribes 
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as the Andaman islanders, some of the hill tribes of India, or the 
native Australians. I purposely confine the reference to what we may 
find in the rudest relationships of the human race which can, with any 
possible consistency, be dignified with the term national. 

All writers on pre-historic times — Tylor, Lubbock, McLennan, and 
others — appear to me to point to the conclusion reached by Mr. Bag- 
ehot in his “ Physics and Politics ;” namely, that the first necessity of 
national existence is obedience to law, that is, some law,—it matters 
very little what the law may be, or whether we should consider it 
good or bad. Observations of existing savage tribes fail to break the 
force of this conclusion, and in fact furnish the strongest proofs of its 
correctness. Colonel Long, for instance, tells us that at his first re- 
ception by the King of Uganda, over thirty unresisting wretches were 
strangled simultaneously in honor of his coming; and afterwards, 
whenever he met the king, some poor fellow was sent into the world 
of shades. We do not require the detailed accounts of travellers to 
convince us of the inhuman and revolting character of the practices 
which must everywhere obtain among a people whose royal cere- 
monies require such rites. We marvel at the astonishing forbearance 
of these slavish savages in submitting to the will of so despicable a 
king ; but a little reflection soon convinces us that in this submission 
is to be found the secret of their salvation and strength as a nation. 
They have learned obedience to law. Their law is indeed the caprice 
of a brute, but their loyalty to their king is the sole uniting bond of 
the nation ; this it is which to-day holds them in the front rank of 
existing savage races, and which ensures to them, perhaps, hereafter 
a dominant influence over a large part of Central Africa. Neither 
profound research nor very acute discernment is required to discover 

. that the rude virtues, if virtues they may be called, of these savages, 
their slight care for wives and children and their forbearance with 
one another, have been learned also of the same necessity which 
taught them to submit to their tyrant,— the necessity of the preserva- 
tion of life alike in the struggle against the hostile forces of Nature 
and against the depredations of surrounding tribes. For the present, 
therefore, submission to the sensual pig who rends the bowels and 
tears the throats of his slaves is the patriotic necessity as well as the 
moral duty of the native of Uganda. 

I question whether, among very rude tribal forms of human associa- 
tion, any other morality is possible than that which is intimately con- 
nected, with the preservation of life,— the preservation of tribal life 
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implying of course the various relationships necessary thereto and the 
crude moralities originating in such relationships. Nor need the 
obvious inferences from the last paragraph be varied, except in form 
of statement, whether we accept the prevalent theory of human de- 
velopment, or the hypothesis of special creation, or even the fancy of 
which the Duke of Argyle seems to be fond,—that present savage 
tribes are degraded remnants of pre-existing nations. Upon any one 
of these suppositions, early morality, whether connected with immature 
or degraded social states, is only a rude national morality, — that is, a 
morality which arises from or depends upon the necessity for national 
or tribal existence ; and it continues to be only national morality for a 
long time during progress upward toward civilization. 

For a very long time, long after the twilight of the unhistoric period 
has been replaced by the light of history, the problem of national 
safety dominates the moral code. Early heroes are mostly battle 
heroes. Past written history, we have recently been informed, is un- 
philosophical because filled with the doings of a few royal personages, 
the condition of the mass of the people being almost ignored. Un- 
philosophical this may be, but very natural nevertheless, for the essen- 
tial factor of a nation’s life has too often been, not progress made in 
the arts of civilization, but ability to offset the possibility of extinc- 
tion from the rapacity or bloodthirstiness of surrounding tribes ; and 
the record of this ability is best displayed in the personal histories of 
its war leaders. All the early gods, moreover, were local or national 
gods, watching over the welfare.of particular nations, tribes, cities, and 
villages ; and the highest moral conceptions and duties of their wor- 
shippers centred about the necessity of the preservation of national 
life. 

Gradually, however, and in proportion as a certain amount of per- 
manency was assured to the community, so that struggle for mere life 
was at an end, national ethics was separated from that governing the 
individual in social and family relations ; or, more properly, as the latter 
was more clearly evolved it became possible to distinguish between 
it and that more purely national. But patriotic devotion, born of 
thousands of years of struggle, and the morality associated with it, 
continued to be powerful elements in the life of every person, although 
of necessity manifested in new and very different forms. 

One of the best historic illustrations of a national morality, gathered 
about some other idea than that of defence, is furnished by Spain in 
the days of its glory. The military spirit being extremely powerful 
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although the nation had no enemies to be greatly feared, the idea of 
national glory shining in extended conquest took possession of the 
people. But this idea was itself subject to or closely allied with an- 
other, namely, the exaltation of the Catholic Church. The ideal of 
the Spaniard was a world made Catholic by Spanish power. The 
Spaniard may have been cruel, rapacious, bloodthirsty, perfidious, 
but he was always patriotically pious. The Inquisition flourished 
under Spanish influence as nowhere else, because nowhere else, was it 
so completely in harmony with the national idea. 

An illustration equally excellent but markedly different, and wholly 
severed from religious faith, is given by Germany. The recent estab- 
lishment of the long-cherished idea of German unity seems to have 
aroused a spirit of national devotion of marvellous vigor. With 
many Germans to-day, everything else is secondary to the claims of 
German unity. At the outbreak of the Franco-German war, learned 
professors and tutors and students stepped into the ranks, and sub- 
mitted themselves to the hectoring of stripling officers and the 


- discipline of conceited martinets, with a patriotism and heroism un- 


surpassed, and with a seeming contempt for the cherished purposes 
of a lifetime that filled observers with amazement. It was this devo- 
tion alone that made possible the siege and capture of Paris. It 
was a very thin line of men indeed that surrounded that great city’s 
defences, and easy work would it have been for the French army to 
break through the one regiment which alone sometimes commanded 
the road of escape, — easy but for the one fact, as well known to the 
French as to the German commanders, that it takes, time to anni- 
hilate even one regiment; that complete annihilation alone would 
open the way; and that long before this could be accomplished rein- 
forcements would again block the pathway. And the men who would 
thus resist until shot down on the spot where they had stood were not 
religious men, but agnostics, materialists, positivists, pantheists, pes- 


. Simists, — Heaven knows what they were! but Von Moltke knew 


that with them the idea of German unity, faith in its need and future 
influence, was more than philosophy, or science, or fame, or love 
of life. 

A sentiment, whatever its origin, which is at times so powerful that 
it is able to control every act of every man within a country’s limits, 
must be respected as a real, an almost unequalled, force in the problem 
of right living; and, granting the rightfulness of the sentiment, as 
every one must, the form which it may take and the morality it may 
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sanction are matters well worthy the consideration of the moralist or 
philanthropist. 

I am aware that the statements contained in several of the above 
paragraphs are incomplete as they stand, and would require, for ex- 
actness, some modifications and very many additional illustrations ; 
but even a superficial treatment seemed better than none in calling 
attention to the fact that the conduct of men of all countries and in 
all ages has been controlled in large measure. by national or patri- 
otic sentiment, to the exclusion at times, or at least the temporary 
eclipse, of all other feelings ; that this sentiment is affected in char- 
acter and in practical results by race, by religion, by peculiarities of 
territory or environment, by the condition of material civilization, 
by theories of government, by accidental relationships to other na- 
tions, etc., although independent of any one or any group of these 
conditions ; that the sentiment in its earlier forms was absolutely 
essential to national existence and may have been an outgrowth of this 
necessity ; that it is still necessary ‘to national life in very many parts 
of the world; that it continues to exist with undiminished energy where 
national life is reasonably assured, and in these last instances may 
become an effective force in the development of civilization; that it 
is capable of direction and control; and that, as a factor of moral 
conduct, it may be investigated independently of any particular theory 
of morals. . 

Passing now to our own country, we need not stop to consider the 
amount or intensity of the patriotic sentiment. Our civil war proved 
that, so far as defence of national life is concerned, the sentiment is 
practically all-sufficient. Our problem is to determine its character, 
to ascertain in what way we can best utilize it in time of peace, and 
to decide with what conduct it is consistent and what it condemns. 

In asking for the ideal of American patriotism, or in other words 
the central principle of our national ethics, we are met at the thresh- 
old of the inquiry by the fact that many of the ingredients of our na- 
tionality appear to be as yet, if the expression may be allowed, only 
mechanically mixed, and not chemically fused. We do not know 
what the ultimate result will be, but it can be seen at once that certain 
elements hitherto considered essential to good national ideals are 
wanting in our ideal, and that certain other elements are here found 
which have never been developed heretofore. We can have, for in- 
stance, no race sentiment, as in Germany. To dwell upon this point 
is needless). When we remember that France settled Louisiana, 
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Spain settled Florida and New Mexico, Holland settled New York, 
Puritan England settled Massachusetts, Cavalier England settled 
Virginia; that practically Africa settled South Carolina and some 
other States, and that we have to-day Creoles in New Orleans, Span- 
iards in New Mexico, Chinamen in San Francisco, Scandinavians in 
Wisconsin, Germans throughout the Northwest, Dutchmen in Penn- 
sylvania, with a sprinkling of Welshmen, Bohemians, Poles, Danes, 
Frenchmen, Canadians, Englishmen, and Jews in many places, and 
with a tolerably thorough saturation of Irishmen almost everywhere, 
—all considerations of a distinctive nationality of race must be aban- 
doned. In a few generations there may be evolved from present 
chaos a new American race, but the time for considering its charac- 
teristics is not yet come. 

Our national ethics, again, and for analogous reasons, is absolutely 
divorced from considerations of religious faith, such as were once 
dominant in Spain and elsewhere, and which still require considera- 
tion in the national ethics of nearly all other countries. 

Our geographical separation from all other great nations simplifies 
the discussion of our subject. The patriotic sentiments, and corre- 
spondingly the moral practices, of each European nation are affected 
by the proximity of other nations having differing ideals as well 
as conflicting interests. The national ethics of either Germany or 
France, for instance, would be greatly modified should one or the 
other of these two countries suddenly become very much enfeebled 
or extinct. 

We cannot, again, entertain any notions connected with the idea 
of divine right in government. With us this idea is replaced by the 
theory that government is “of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” In this last statement we find the distinctive element of our 
nationality, the difference which it expresses between us and nearly 
all other nations being in many respects fundamental. To the theory 
of the divine right of kings and its modern modifications are hinged 
all ideas connected with the inheritance of kingly power, royal pre- 
rogatives, the existence of a nobility,a state church, privileged classes, 
titles, hereditary legislators, priestly magistrates, government monop- 
olies, etc. The influence of this theory (though the theory itself be 
discarded) must be felt for a long time to come by the natives of 
Great Britain, Austria, Germany, Russia, Italy, qualifying in various 
ways patriotic sentiment and modifying personal conduct, rendering 
expedient many things which to us are impossible, and forbidding 
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many other things which to us are requirements of national duty. 
When a nation accepts the doctrine that government is of, by, and 
for the people, a revolution becomes necessary in many of the mental 
methods of its people. Where, as in our own case, the old theory ob- 
tained no foothold, but the latter was accepted from the beginning, 
the necessary corollaries from it become flesh of our flesh and bone 
of our bone; and legislation, society, and ethics will differ fundamen- 
tally from their analogues in the Old World. 

This radical difference in our theory of government appears to have 
been overlooked by many persons who have written and preached upon 
a subject which has excited some attention of late, and will excite more _ 
in days to come, — the subject of the Catholic Church and its relation 
to our public schools. But if there be the least force in what I have 
tried to set forth above, the problem presented is a simple one. 
(1) We cannot interfere with liberty of conscience, (2) The Catho- 
lic’s conscience is troubled by our public —or, as they appear to him, 
our godless—schoois. (3) He desires to remove his children from 
them and to establish schools of his own. (4) He desires therefore 
a division of the school fund, or, in other words, that the nation assist 
in the support of his schools. To the first, second, and third of these 
propositions there is no occasion to make any reply ; but assent to the 
fourth is positively forbidden by the central principle of our national 
ethics. As a nation we cannot support, or help to support, any form 
of faith ; and the Catholic’s schools are professedly intended to incul- 
cate the dogmas of Catholic Christianity. I express no opinion re- 
garding the expediency of public education,— it may be opposed on 
some very good grounds: so long as the nation approves of public 
schools the Catholic may attend them or not, as he pleases ; but as 
to their management, or a division of the funds, we can only say to 
him, “ Hands off! Until our Government is revolutionized, national 
ethics plainly decides that the duty of every patriot is to oppose your 
pretensions with all his might.” 

The point has been sufficiently dwelt upon that in times of grave 
national danger nearly all morals become national morals, that is, all 
conduct is considered with reference to the national exigency, and is 
condemned or approved according to its supposed bearing upon the 
country’s welfare. In times of peace national considerations lose some- 
thing of their prominence in the affairs of daily life ; but much more 
of our conduct is guided by them than is popularly supposed to be the 
case. In fact, many of the principles of universal morality, whether 
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philosophical or theological, require an interpretation from a national 
point of view, and are indeed impracticable or incomprehensible with- 
out the modification necessitated by such interpretation. Many of 
the venerated and universally received moral principles of Christianity, 
for instance, would be disastrous if carried out as literally stated; 
they must be interpreted by national ethics to be of value as a 
practical guidance. Literally accepted, we might yet be led astray by 
them, as many persons have been in former times, — monks, nuns, her- 
mits, etc.,— who, in obedience to supposed ascetic commandments, 
forced all Christians to approve the most atrociously inhuman and un- 
patriotic conduct. 

But other precepts, also, require a national interpretation. I do not 
refer to those which direct the surrender of the cloak when the coat 
has been legally taken away, or the turning of one cheek when the 
other has been smitten, for these are hyperbolical expositions of vir- 
tues which humankind will never practise too thoroughly, and few 
persons have ever been injured by fulfilment of these injunctions. But 
I refer to such teaching as “ Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Czesar’s,” when the very point to be decided, and which Christian mor- 
ality makes no attempt to decide, is, What things are Czsar’s?—a 
question which requires a very different answer in America from the 
one it receives in Germany or Russia. Again, the judgment upon the 
woman taken in adultery might have given an instructive suggestion to 
the people of Judea two thousand years ago; but to-day, and in Amer- 
ica, we must condemn the woman as well as the man, or, as a nation, 
we should soon go to destruction. The man who begins work at 
the eleventh hour cannot receive the same compensation as the one 
who began early in the day: every manufacturing establishment in 
the country would soon close its doors if this rule were practised ; and 
an equally disastrous result would follow any attempt to obey literally 
the direction, “ Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.” 

Few moral principles of either theology or philosophy can be obeyed 
except as interpreted by national ethics. Utilitarianism as formerly 
stated — the greatest good of the greatest number —was construed as 
consistent with human slavery, which was condemned by the simple 
statement of our theory of national ethics; and I fail to perceive in 
what way utilitarian or intuitive or theological morality can omit the 
assistance of national morality in dealing with taxation or commu- 
nism, the tariff or the currency, labor reform or public education, 
etc., into all which questions the moral element enters and must be 
recognized in legislative action. 
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Upon a single point (I know of no other) —the subject of foreign 
missionary enterprise — national morality and theological morality 
are seemingly opposed in their teachings. The subject is of sufficient 
importance to merit some degree of fulness in statement. 

Patriotism requires a man’s work to be done for his own country 
directly, not for humanity in general. An immense amount of ver- 
biage proceeds from poets, stump orators, sentimentalists of all sorts, 
on the subject of our duty to humanity or our mission to the human 
race; and most of it is wretched twaddle. Indirectly, of course, 
everything that we do well is done for the human race, — that is, it 
may be supposed, in the long run, to benefit the world as well as our 
own land ; but the long run is so very long and the service of any one 
man is generally so slight that practically service done to the world 
cannot be computed. The man who attempts to work for the race, 
and not for some particular portion of the race, is as wise as the 
man who should sow wheat for humanity by scattering it broad- 
cast wherever he might go: neither he nor humanity would ever be 
benefited by his labors in the least degree. Fences must be built 
somewhere and bounds established, or a man’s labor goes for nothing. 
The welfare of one’s own country, or some part of it, next to that of 
his family, demands all the time that can be spared from obtaining 
the necessities of life. Each man’s home abounds in opportunities 
for reform and consequently for most effective missionary work. 
“My country is the world” is a rhetorical phrase which may tickle 
the vague sentiment of a superficial audience, but means practically 
nothing at all. 

Foreign mission work is, therefore, as a rule (I admit some excep- 
tions), a mistake. All the work that can be given gratuitously, I 
repeat, is needed here, in solving our own social problems ; and the 
money is needed here. All our great cities contain heathen com- 
munities of the worst character, and situated precisely where they can 
do the most harm. The barbarian in Africa cannot possibly do the 
mischief accomplished by the barbarian in New York, or St. Louis, 
or San Francisco. In those parts of the world, moreover, to which 
missionaries mostly go — India, China, Asia Minor, Persia— the peo- 
ple already have all the religion they require, the best possible religion 
for them, because adapted to their necessities, as Christianity is to 
ours. Errors in religion appear to be doing them exactly the same 
kind and amount of harm that our errors are doing to us: they are 
no more conscious of their error and no more willing to admit them 
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than we are conscious of or willing to admit our own; and they are 
getting rid of their superstitions by the same processes that are grad- 
ually eliminating ours. They are already civilized or semi-civilized, 
although their civilization may not resemble ours ; and nearly all their 
progress or change in civilization is due directly to commercial inter- 
course, not to missionary effort. Of what avail, therefore, the attempt 
to convert the Maronites, Nestorians, Confucians, etc., for the most 
part quiet, industrious, moral, religious, and unoppressed people, com- 
pared with the effect of the same expenditure of missionary labor at 
home among our heathen? Take the number of men and women 
employed to-day in much of the foreign missionary work which is 
accomplishing no appreciable good, and put them to work at poverty 
or crime at home, at the ten thousand economic problems pressing for 
solution, and unsolved only because of the lack of devoted men and 
women to undertake them,—and in ten years’ time as much would 
be done, in every large city at least, as at the missionary station 
where the result of ten years’ work and an unknown expenditure of 
money is given as nine probable converts. 

Gravitation acts inversely as the square of the distance. Our 
efforts to do good follow an analogous law. I learn, for instance, that 
some grievous wrong is entrenched in Thibet or Turkistan, or Bang- 
weola, or Russia: if I devote my life to its overthrow, I shall probably 
accomplish nothing whatever. But I know of an injustice under 
which my neighbor suffers: I resolve to right his wrong ; and in all 
probability, with comparatively little expenditure of time or labor, I 
meet with complete success. I can to-day—any man can— bring 
any subject, if of real importance, before a legislature or a judge, or a 
convention or a church, or some civic authority, and have it investi- 
gated and considered by those who should know best what disposi- 
tion to make of it. The man, therefore, who is at all qualified to be 
a missionary can accomplish a hundred times as much good at home, 
with the same expenditure of effort, as in a foreign land. 

But to all the above it may be replied, The devout Christian is 
commanded to go into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature, and he cannot choose between going abroad and staying at 
home. On the contrary, I reply, he must choose ; for universal obedi- 
ence to the supposed command would immediately depopulate every 
Christian nation, and initiate a new migration of nations, which would 
throw civilization into chaos. But the command itself, I am per- 
suaded, was addressed only to the little group of disciples who sur- 
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rounded Jesus; and the world of which he spoke was the little world 
of Judea and its immediate surroundings, the only world known to 
those addressed, — a very different world from the one known to-day. 
The missionary, I believe, is following a mistaken command to very 
little good. As a patriot, I begrudge the wasted labor and money so 
sadly needed at home. Nowhere on the face of the earth can phil- 
anthropic effort be expended by the Christian to better advantage 
than in his own native land. According to the missionary all praise 
for his heroism and sincerity, I must remind him that he cannot be a 
patriot. Every one now admits that the early Christians, who fore- 
swore patriotism from motives of supposed religious obligation, were 
mistaken. May not some modern Christians be mistaken also ? 

Will it appease any irritation that may be excited in good friends of 
foreign missions who may happen to read the preceding paragraphs, 
if I add the statement of my sincere belief that the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, which finds so noble an illustration in the missionary, is the 
spirit peculiarly called for to-day by those who believe that the per- 
petuation of a true republic here is the best work that can be done for 
humanity everywhere? The gravest dangers are not always the most 
apparent ; but few observers can doubt that the gravest danger now 
threatening us, as a nation, is the supplanting of our cherished theory 
of government of, by, and for the people by a new system; namely, 
government of, by, and for a party. In fact, party has already 
usurped the throne, and the dictates of a spurious party morality are 
loudly proclaimed as the doctrines of national ethics. Our political 
parties are not at this time divided upon any question pertaining to 
the interests of the people of the country. No subject can be named 
on which even the leading members of either party agree. Our 
parties are managed by leaders ambitious of office, who are in fact 
chiefly office-holders, and who have drilled employés everywhere 
throughout the country, whose business it is to bring up to the polls 
at each election voters enough to keep their employers’ selections in 
office, great ingenuity having been previously exercised in guarding 
against the nomination of any other men. Our politics have largely 
degenerated into a mere business, a trade of office-seekers, with 
scarcely a redeeming feature. 

In our national legislature the subjects dealt with are in no sense, 
with few exceptions, legitimate political subjects ; and votes are gen- 
erally given or withheld, not because of the merits or demerits of the 
measures, but because of the real or fancied effect of the votes upon 
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party fortunes. Upon questions of national importance, on the other 
hand, —legitimate political questions, —a vote can seldom be obtained. 
Our legislators avoid them, partly because they are incapable of deal- 
ing with them intelligently, and partly because they do not desire to 
divide parties upon them. So completely are we under the dominion 
of party government that all important legislation is to be dreaded, 
when, as sometimes happens, parties cannot escape some action. No 
one dares to prophesy what the action will be, and every one fears 
that any action taken will be mischievous. Deplorable, indeed, is the 
condition of our political affairs, when, notwithstanding the array of 
subjects calling for wise legislative action, every business man in the 
country prefers that Congress should not be in session. 

There are no party lines on great measures, and there have been 
none for some years. Party success means office, and only office; 
party defeat means want of office and loss of income and personal 
influence: and this is the sole reason of our hearing so much 
about allegiance to party, duty to party, loyalty to party, and similar 
synonymous phrases. We are fabricating a new morality, —a party 
morality, which deceives or tortures the consciences of many excel- 
lent persons. Oh for a tithe of the true missionary spirit among our 
politicians to-day !— the spirit which cares nothing for money, nothing 
for office, ‘nothing for power, nothing for hardship, abuse, obloquy, 
contempt, nothing for persecution, nothing for the evil spoken falsely 
by all men, but which will cheerfully sacrifice the allurements of suc- 
cessful business, the comforts of home, health, life, to turn one soul 
away from the idol it has served! For party idolatry is a more soul- 
destroying evil in our republic, to-day, than any blind worship of a 
wooden image in a heathen land. If any one is tempted to believe 
that this statement is an exaggeration, let him read Mr. Stickney’s 
little book on “ A True Republic,” and become a political missionary. 

In time of war nearly all persons regulate their conduct, to a certain 
extent, by a regard for national interests. Every one then will admit 
that national ethics is a very important part of general morality ; 
and no one is then reprobated more severely than the heartless con- 
tractor who makes use of his opportunities to enrich himself at the 
expense of a suffering country. But national ethics should play as 
important a part in time of peace as in time of war, intensifying the 
conviction that the dishonest politician, the frothy demagogue, the 
scheming sectarian, the subsidy grabber, the gerrymanderer, and the 
unfairly protected manufacturer are as immoral as the dishonest 
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shoddy contractor. Indeed, national motives should be more prom- 
inent in peace than in war. It seems ungenerous to question the 
motives of the soldier marching in defence of our own homes; and 
yet we know that he often marches from other motives than love of 
country. The Zouaves who swaggered about the streets of our great 
cities at the outbreak of the civil war were less incited by patriotism 
in many instances than by the charms of a new uniform, the admiring 
stare of lookers-on, the pomp of parading columns, the strains of 
martial music, the consciousness that streets were cleared for them, 
the exceptional privileges accorded them by civic authorities, the 
commendation of friends, the anticipations of triumphant return and 
the admiration of neighbors, the fact that so many others were doing 
the same thing, the expectation of promotion and consequent visions 
of military glory, and lastly —ignoble but always strong incentives — 
pay, bounty, and pension, and the gratification of savage instincts in 
the destruction of the property and persons of enemies. Now, a man 
acting from any or all the above motives would be in no way disqual- 
ified from being a good soldier ; but in time of peace, while some of 
the above motives would still be praiseworthy, and others perhaps 
endurable, others again would become intolerable and immoral. A 
vivid illustration of this fact was given by a regiment confessedly 
recruited from New York City’s blackguards, to employ a mild term. 
It was composed of brave men ; they fought like tigers: but it is only 
truthful, however harsh, to say that if, when they returned, they could 
have been persuaded to march off the wharves and drown themselves 
in New York harbor, their country would have received double benefit 
from their services. Scarcely a man in the regiment was of any ben- 
efit to the community in which he lived. They were acknowledged 
enemies of peaceful society. Those who are left live now begetting 
society's vampires and leeches ; and the fact that some of them died 
bravely in their country’s service loses its significance when we 
reflect that they would have died with equal bravery in a bar-room 
scrimmage. 

It is harder to live for one’s country than to become a popular 
patriot by dying for it; but the ethics I am advocating is intended for 
every-day use and not merely for times of emergency. Whether we 
need a new philosophy of morals or not is, I believe, a minor consid- 
eration compared with the practical question, Are we making the most 
of the moral sanctions already at hand? The man who habitually con- 
siders the bearing of his actions upon his country’s welfare will not 
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come far short of living an upright life. The nation is a living and 
growing or decaying organism, made up of men who bear much the 
same relation to the whole nation that the cells bear to the living 
body; and the character of the whole is determined by the character 


. of the single cells. The best life of every man is required, therefore, 


to make a healthy and holy land. We have a right to assume that 
every man born in this country, or immigrating here, stays here 
because he sees, or fancies he sees, some opportunity not discoverable 
elsewhere, —a better chance in the struggle for existence. Millions 
have found here this better chance, and millions more, we hope, will 
find it. That it may remain unimpaired is the least that any man 


-having a regard for those to come after him should hope ; that it shall 


not be impaired by him is the least he should resolve. 

The battle of the creeds will go on —no one can tell to what end ; 
the warfare of political parties will continue, perhaps, while the world 
lasts ; systems of philosophy will rise and fall: but while man lives, 
he will have a country, and the promotion of that country’s welfare 
should be an honored aim of life. 

ROWLAND CONNOR. 
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I. 


ig is fit that the English author of “ Dorothy” should dedicate this 

first edition of his collected poems! to the American author of 
“ Dorothy Q.,” and Mr. Austin Dobson’s graceful note to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes most appropriately links together the two writers 
who, on opposite sides of the Atlantic, have done most to cause fresh 
blood to course freely through the veins of the gentle muse of the 
songsters of society. The traditional forms which Prior passed to 
Praed, and which he in turn handed on to Mr. Locker in England 
and Mr. Saxe in America, have done their duty, and their day is over. 
Among the living English writers of what, for want of a better name, 
we must perforce call “society verse,” — although that term but ill 
expresses the depth, the brilliancy, the lightness, and the variety of 
which it is capable in the hands of a master, — Mr. Dobson is easily 
first. His two chief rivals are Mr. Locker and Mr. Calverly. The 
rest of the English vers de société writers are frankly second-rate; Mr. 
H. S. Leigh is too cockney, just as Mr. Ashby-Sterry is too trivial, — 


1 Vignettes in Rhyme, and other verses. By Austin Dobson. “Majores majora so- 
nent.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1880. 
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although neither of them ever sank to the irredeemable vulgarity of 
Mr. H. B. Freeman’s “ Ascot Lyric.” 

For the present American edition Mr. Dobson has chosen from 
“Vignettes in Rhyme” (1873) and from “ Proverbs in Porcelain” 
_ (1877) such poems as he chooses to retain, adding to these a selec- 
tion from what he has written in the past three years. The choice is 
admirable... Comparing the American collection with the two English 
volumes, we note the omission of no favorite or characteristic poem. 
It is the weaker work which has been weeded out. The American 
reader, as is just, here has Mr. Dobson at his best. And how good 
this best is we are told on the threshold of the volume by Mr. Sted- 
man, who introduces the poet to the American public in a preface 
which is a model of its kind, apt and appreciative, full of insight 
and of delightful criticism, and written throughout in the true poet’s 
prose of which Mr. Stedman has the secret. 

Although no book of Mr. Dobson’s poems has hitherto been pub- 
lished in America, he is not a stranger to us. His verses, as they 
appear in English magazines, are at once widely copied in our 
newspapers. Mr. Aldrich gave the “ Atlantic” a paper on his poems, 
full of an airy charm; he has been criticised at length in “ Apple- 
ton’s;” and he himself has contributed more than once to “ Scrib- 
_ ner’s.” Bret Harte, too, has derived the form and color of certain of 
his own verses from poems of Mr. Dobson. To many, again, he is 
known as the reviver in English verse of the old French metrical 
forms, — specimens of all of which are to be seen in the book before 
us. In despite of Solomon, Mr. Dobson sought novelty in antiquity, 
and with Clement Marot asks, — 


“ Rondeaux, ballades, 
Chansons, dixains, propos menus, 
Compte moy qu’ils sont devenus: 
Se faict-il plus rien de nouveau? ” 
— Dialogue de deux Amoureux (1544). 


To the “ Masque of Poets,” in the No-Name Series, Mr. Dobson 
contributed a lovely rondel (reprinted in the book before us),— 
“ The Wanderer,” — 


“ Love comes back to his vacant dwelling, — 
The old, old Love that we knew of yore.” 


which Mr. Howells, with his usual taste, picked out as the one poem 
to quote at length in his review of the volume in the “ Atlantic.” 
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In his introduction, Mr. Stedman likens this volume of Mr. Dob- 
son’s poems to “a select concourse of fine people,” among whom the 
poet moves at ease. “ Here are gathered, it is true, those of various 
periods and manners, but all demean themselves with graceful breed- 
ing and without affectation, and are on good terms with one another 
and with their host. Here are the old mobdlesse, the beau sabreur, 
the gentleman and gentlewoman of the old school, and here the 
youths and maidens of to-day,—a choice assemblage, with not a 
prig, a bore, or a vulgarian among them.” Apt and exact as this 
figure is, it seems to us that Mr. Dobson’s volume is rather like a 
gallery of fine pictures by the best masters, — old and new, —a col- 
lection of portraits in character, some full-lengths and some kit-cats, 
with now and then a century-old silhouette. 

Nor is this pictorial simile inappropriate, for throughout the volume 
Mr. Dobson shows himself a lover of art. The touching “ Story of 
Rosina” is an episode from the life of Frangois Boucher; and two 
references to Hogarth (pp. 123 and 135) remind us that Mr. Dobson 
has recently put forth a little life of that-great graphic humorist, — 
not a bit of chance hack-work, like only too many of the con- 
tributions to the various concurrent series of biographies just now 
in fashion, but a task of loving labor and the outcome of years of 
devoted study. 

It is doubtless in a measure to this consideration of bygone art 
that is due Mr. Dobson’s extraordinary sense of local color. He has 
the faculty, in an altogether unequalled degree, of filling his work 
full of just the atmosphere (foreign, or antique, or English) which it 
needs; and at the same time of shutting out everything alien to its 
theme. And, as Mr. Stedman tells us, this regard for “ values” never 
goes to “the pseudo-zsthetic extreme,”—the local color is never 
lavished. The poem is informed with the spirit of its time, and not 
merely decked with the dric-d-brac of the period. “How purely 
Greek is the image of Autonaé!” says Mr. Stedman; “and how 
Elizabethan the ‘ Ballad of the Armada!’ How full of the empty 
frivolity of the reign of La Pompadour is the da//ade ‘On a Fan!’ 
how Latin the two Horatian rondeaux ! how admirably English of 
the eighteenth century is the tale of Beau Brocade! and how intensely 
English of the nineteenth century is that cold and clear cut intaglio, 
‘A Virtuoso’!” . 

This power of keeping out all foreign matter is not acquired with- 
out toil. In the merry “ Ballad of the Armada,” which might have 
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been written by Sir Gervaise Markham to the Maiden Queen, there 
is no word not to be found in the vocabulary of the Elizabethan 
writers; and, in like manner, in the “ Ballad of Beau Brocade” there 
is no phrase not to be duplicated in the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” of a 
hundred and forty years ago: such is the poet’s own account of the 
care with which he labors. 

We cannot better take leave of this volume of verses of perfect 
workmanship, flawless in rhythm and rhyme, than by the quotation 
of the fine rondeau with which the volume closes : — 


When Finis comes, the Book we close, 
And, somewhat sadly, Fancy goes, 
With backward step, from stage to stage 
Of that accomplished pilgrimage. . . . 
The thorn lies thicker than the rose! 


There is so much that no one knows, — 
So much unreached that none suppose ; 

What flaws! what faults! — on every page, 
When FINIs comes. 


Still, they must pass! The swift Tide flows, 
Though not for all the laurel grows, 
Perchance in this beslandered age, 
The worker, mainly, wins his wage ; 
And Time will sweep both friends and foes 
When FINIs comes ! 


II. 


It is a reproach to us that the only history of American Finance 
which has hitherto existed is written in German, and due to the labor 
of a foreigner. Von Hock’s book is very reasonable and convenient 
in size, and we must regret that Mr. Bolles! did not strive to produce 
something of about the same degree of detail. As it is, his first 
volume covers the history down to 1789, and he promises two more. 
Unless he very much alters his method, he will find it impossible to 
finish his work within those limits. If the period from 1789 to 1861 
is treated with proportionate fulness, it cannot be put into one 
volume. The subject of the book before us is the financial history 
of the Revolution, but the limit set to it (1789) is entirely political, 
and is not drawn from the nature of the subject. The financial 

1 The Financial History of the United States from 1774 to 1789, embracing the Period 
of the American Revolution. By Albert S. Bolles, lecturer on Political Economy in the 
Boston University. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1879. 
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history of the Revolution certainly does not reach its conclusion 
until after Hamilton’s funding system is included. 

Mr. Bolles has studied his subject with great zeal, and has brought 
together so much of the history as can ever be recovered. It appears, 
however, that there is little of it after all, and that the ground has 
been so thoroughly explored before that not much can be added to 
our knowledge of essential facts. What we should like to know is 
something more specific and detailed in regard to the social and 
industrial circumstances of the United States, and the effect on those 
circumstances of the financial measures which were adopted. For 
this purpose the writings of the Frenchmen who visited this country 
at that period and wrote books about it are worth more than anything 
else we have; but, at best, we have very little. The Continental 
Congress adopted such vicious financial measutes, and carried them 
out with such bad administration, that it had no records and pre- 
served no history. The historian is therefore thrown upon outside 
sources. These he finds garrulous when they should be succinct ; 
brief, when it seems as if he would conjure them to talk; and he has 
to make allowance continually for personal and other biases. He 
collects numerous quotations from letters and documents and news- 
papers in which a paragraph is needed for a suggestion, and it takes 
courage to do one of two things, — either to compress the whole into a 
sentence, or to throw the whole awgy; yet one of these two things 
is what should be done to bring the subject to a clear and interesting 
presentation. We think Mr. Bolles has had too much affection for 
the materials which he had collected with great diligence and labor, 
and that he would have made his book far more lively and interesting 
if he had sacrificed enough of his “authorities” to reduce the bulk of 
his work. This does not prevent us from acknowledging its great 
value as a complete presentation of all that is now to be known about 
the subject of which it treats. 


III. 


Tuis! is a somewhat elaborate review of the opinions of leading 
British psychologists — particularly Reid, Hamilton, Bain, and Spen- 
cer—concerning the ideas of Extension and Matter, followed by a 
brief exposition of the author’s own view. Kant is barely touched ; his 
successors and the recent physiological psychologists are not touched 


1 The Perception of Space arid Matter. By Rev. Johnson Estep Walter. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 1879. 16mo. pp. iv. and 451. 
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at all. The point of view is that of psychology ; that is, what is con- 
sidered are the circumstances under which we get these ideas, 
not their philosophical value or the reality of their objects. The 
problem is to explain the fact that sensations, which are unextended 
states of mind, existing nowhere but only in us, yet inform us 
(whether directly or indirectly) of place and extension. The dis- 
cussion consists almost entirely of criticism of the doctrines advanced 
by the writers above named. The conclusion reached is that they 
are all unsatisfactory because they start from the false assumption 
that the mind is unextended, and then either arrive at once at a point- 
blank contradiction which can be surmounted only by an act of faith, 
or else suppose an inference for which no grounds can be shown. 

The mind cannot act but where it is; and, were it unextended, 
could never apprehend sensations out of or in another place than the 
sensation it is actually experiencing, and therefore could never de- 
termine this by relation to those others, —as it does, for example, in 
apprehending the point of the table which is now touched, as being 
part of a tangible surface. It could not do this directly, or in virtue 
of the present feeling, for the feeling does not inform us of anything 
else than itself, and could only show us that the part is the whole, 
and not a part; nor indirectly, by inference, for there would be no 
ground for supposing the reality different from what appears or is 
felt. The attempt of the “ Derivatists” to show that we get the 
grounds needed for such an inference or association of ideas from the 
combined action of different senses—the one informing us of one 
position of a sensation and the other at the same time of another 
— has to begin by postulating what it undertakes to explain, namely, 
the idea of place, and then can accomplish nothing with its postulate, 
since either the two sensations will not meet, but remain distinct and 
uncombined, and result in a complex impression and not in the im- 
pression of a complex fact; or else, if they do meet, the effect will 
be a contradiction and a confusion or reciprocal neutralization of the 
separate ideas, and not a combination of them. What is required is 
a consciousness of the sensation as actually apart from itself; and 
this is inconceivable unless the mind exists in the same way apart 
from itself, or in several places at once. 

It seems clear, however, that if Mr. Walter’s position is correct, he 
does not go far enough; since, as Berkeley pointed out, if the mind 
cannot apprehend extension without being itself extended, by parity 
of reasoning it cannot apprehend color, sound, or taste without par- 
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taking of these qualities. If the mind must be spatial in order to 
apprehend spatial extent, must it not also be red or blue in order to 
perceive these colors?) Mr. Walter cites Berkeley's remark, but it 
produces no effect upon him except to make him lose for once the 
calm and judicial attitude which he preserves throughout the rest of 
the book. His only reply is that it is an arbitrary and mischievous 
assumption. We are unable to perceive that it is more arbitrary than 
his own, or that it would do any more harm. The only harm in either 
or both would be that, in escaping the difficulty how to conceive the 
mind apprehending what is different from itself, we should fall into 
the opposite difficulty of conceiving how it can apprehend what is not 
different, or how the object of knowledge can be identical with the 


subject. 
IV. 


Litre is known of the peninsula on the eastern coast which is so 
prominent a feature of the map of Asia, and the author of “A For- 
bidden Land”?! has not been able to tell much about it, after three 
energetic attempts to get into it; but the story of these attempts is 
well told; and the information which he has collected from Chinese, 
Japanese, and native sources, scanty as it is, must be the result of 
some painstaking. Why Mr. Oppert wanted to go to Corea, or in what 
capacity he undertook to treat with its Government, is not very clear. 
He seems to consider himself as an independent power, with authority 
to make peace and war with all nations at his pleasure; and in his 
attempts to enter the “forbidden land” he displayed all the activity 
which has got him into trouble on other occasions in the same part 
of the world. 

Corea is not, as might be supposed from our ordinary maps, a 
province of the Chinese Empire ; its dependence on that country 
never more than nominal, has been at an end for centuries, and it is 
now governed by a king of its own, who exercises absolute power 
over a people whose number is estimated at fifteen or sixteen millions, 
They differ from the Chinese in race and in language ; as to religion, 
they do not seem to have any to speak of. They are nominally Bud- 
dhists; but the priests form one of the lowest castes in the commu- 
nity (in which the division into castes is strict), and are as despicable 
morally as they are despised socially. The natives, however, formerly 


1 A Forbidden Land. Voyage to the Corea, with an Account of its Geography, History, 
Productions, etc. By Ernest Oppert. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 
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_ Showed themselves very ready to embrace Christianity, and the labors 

of a few French Catholic missionaries were rewarded with much 
success, until the aversion of the present king introduced an exten- 
sive and bloody persecution, which compelled the missionaries to fly 
the country, and broke the only tie between Corea and the outer 
world. The author gives an interesting account of his attempt, when 
landing on the coast, to communicate with one of these missionaries, 
then in hiding in the interior, through the medium of a native con- 
vert, who surprised the traveller by writing down what he had to say 
in very tolerable Latin. 

The difficulty of access to the country is caused, not by the disposi- 
tion of the people, who were found peaceable and friendly, but by the 
determined opposition of the Government to any intercourse with 
- Strangers, together with the natural dangers of coasts and rivers 
abounding in rocks and shoals, with tides rising and falling thirty 
feet, and no charts or pilots. Notwithstanding all obstacles, however, 
the author managed to proceed in a steamer a long way up the prin- 
cipal river of the country; but as the authorities refused to have any- 
thing to do with him, or to permit him to approach the capital, he 
had to return without seeing more of the people than he could see 
in short excursions on shore, or in the visits which were paid to the 
vessel; and both his other expeditions were even- more fruitless. 
His last journey was no less strange in design than bold in execution. 
His purpose was to secure and carry away certain old relics belonging 
to the king, to the possession of which the greatest importance was 
attached by their owner, — so great, indeed, as the author was assured 
and believed, that if they were carried off, the king would agree to 
any terms to get them back again. The place where they were kept 
could be reached only by ascending an arm of the sea, which was so 
shallow as to be navigable only in spring-tides, during a period of 
about thirty hours once a month. Mr. Oppert accordingly proceeded 
in a large steamer to the coast, and thence ascended the gulf in a 
smaller steamer which he had towed along with him, accompanied 
by a few trusty attendants; landed safely, and marched inland for 
several hours to his destination, the natives making only a show of 
opposition. Unhappily, the building which he sought, when reached, 
was better protected by its own natural strength than by any guard ; 
and after a long but vain attempt to break and enter it, the party was 
compelled to return in haste for fear of losing the only way of escape 
with the retreating tide, which, indeed, nearly left them stranded. It 
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is impossible not to sympathize with the author’s disappointment at 
being unable to carry out his novel experiment for establishing com- 
mercial intercourse with a strange nation ; it is to be hoped his next 
device may be as ingenious and more successful. 

Of the manners and customs of the people our traveller has natu- 
rally not much to relate, except at second-hand.. One social peculi- 
arity of the Coreans is perhaps unique. The women, as in other 
oriental countries, are kept strictly at home during the day ; but after 
nine in the evening the Corean ladies take their walks abroad, and 
no man is allowed to be in the street after that hour, any unhappy 
male who finds himself belated being expected to cover his face with 
a fan and run away if he meets a woman! 

The Corean Government, like our own, coins a depreciated metal, — 
and makes its subjects use it, too, which is more than our Government 
can do. This is accomplished by cutting off the heads of recalcitrant 
gold-bugs and Shylocks, —a treatment which, our author assures us, 
has effectually overcome the objections of bloated capitalists to the 
people’s money. 


V. 


Two new books of travel and residence among savage tribes give 
some account of the extreme northern and southern parts of this 
continent. Mr. Coan’s journey to Patagonia! was undertaken as 
long ago as 1833, when he and a friend went as missionaries to the 
Indians; or, rather, to find out whether it was worth while to estab- 
lish a mission among them. The travellers lived two months among 
the natives, not speaking a word of their language, and, it would seem, 
not much Spanish ; so the chief result of their observations was that 
the country was dismal and the savages were squalid, eating guana- 
cos when they could catch them, and horses at other times, drinking 
rum when they could get it, practising polygamy, and playing ball 
on Sunday. With this useful information the missionaries returned 
about as wise as they started, and the Patagonians were left to go on 
as before. Judging from the extracts from later travellers, given at 
the close of the book, the country and its inhabitants remain much 
the same to this day. Why Mr. Coan should have published his 
journal now it is hard to see, as there are later and better accounts 
of the country in print. He was, no doubt, an intelligent observer ; 


1 Adventures in Patagonia: A Missionary’s Exploring Trip. By the Rev. Titus Coan. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1880. 
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but all the authorities agree that there is not much to observe at the 
end of South America, and while he learned but little himself he 
taught the Indians absolutely nothing at all,—which is hardly a 
satisfactory end to an expedition undertaken at the expense of a 
charitable society for the advancement of religion. 

The book about Alaska? is likewise the work of a missionary, but 
it tells a very different story. The men and women sent out by the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, since the cession of Alaska by Russia 
to the United States, have lived and worked there to some purpose ; 
they have established schools and churches, and the work of civiliza- 
tion among the Indians has already made great progress. There are 
not as yet many white inhabitants in the country, and the people of 
the United States know little of this vast territory, except that it 
produces fish and furs ; the time, however, may soon come when the 
mineral wealth, of which there! are abundant signs, will attract 
settlers, and the immense timber forests must at no distant day 
supply a large and important trade. Notwithstanding the high 
northern latitude, the climate is mild ; observations at Sitka for forty- 
five years show a mean temperature of forty-three degrees during the 
whole year, and of thirty-two degrees in winter. 

The Indians have proved to be teachable and inclined to good 
behavior, and are fast abandoning barbarous habits and superstitions. 
Great credit cannot be denied to the missionaries as the pioneers of 
civilized life in this important territory, and the account of their life 
and labors there shows a hopeful future. The whole book is of course 
pervaded by a professional tone which is not always agreeable, — as, for 
instance, in the stories which the converted Indians have been made 
to tell of their religious experiences, and which are fully set forth in 
true camp-meeting style and language. But however offensive revi- 
valism may be, it is certainly a long step in advance of cannibalism, 
which was the former characteristic at least of some tribes. The 
natives have given good proof of regard for their new teachers in 
subscribing very liberally for their support. 


VI. 
Tus little volume? is a very wholesome contradiction to the the- 
ory of those persons of whom Mr. Henry James is the chief literary 


1 Alaska and Missions on the North Pacific Coast. By Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
2 Democracy, an American Novel. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1880. 
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exponent, that Americans and American life cannot furnish material 
for a novel unless they are first transplanted to Europe where they 
can be studied as rare and curious exotics. “ Democracy” is a situa- 
tion, to use a theatrical phrase, rather than a story. The plot is very 
simple, and the entire action takes place in a single winter at Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Lee, the heroine, is a young widow, clever and hand- 
some, with nothing to do, and brains enough to desire an object in 
life. She tries philanthropy, gives it up in disgust, and goes to Wash- 
ington to get an insight into politics, and with an ambition to take part 
in them. A western senator and party-leader falls in love with Mrs. 
Lee, and the story turns on the fate of this affair. The characters 
are all very strongly sketched, especially those of Mrs. Lee and Rat- 
cliffe; and so far as we are aware nothing so good, if we except Mr. 
Howells’s stories, has appeared in American fiction for a long time. 
The author of “ Democracy” evidently has a very thorough knowledge 
of the society both of fashion and politics in Washington during the 
past ten years, as is apparent to any one who has been familiar with 
that society during that period. The various characters are all, we 
should say, drawn from the life, to judge from Ratcliffe and Mr. French, 
who are most unmistakable. We have not been able to identify all, but 
we have recognized most of them at a glance, and the differences care- 
fully made between the persons of the story and their originals only 
enhance the likenesses and draw attention to the resemblances. It 
may be a mistake to come so close to one’s model, but it does not 
detract from either the force or vitality of the picture. The situation 
is a thoroughly natural one without being crudely realistic, and has a 
good deal of dramatic power. The satire is vigorous and straight- 
forward, although the author has dwelt too much on the sordid side 
of American politics. That side, it must be confessed, is prominent 
enough in Washington, but it would be artistically better and more 
true to nature if it were relieved; there is too much shadow in 
the picture. 

The book does not read as if it were the work of a “’prentice han’,” 
and yet there is a freshness and a force about it which lead us to hope 
that it is a first book and a promise of more and stil] better work. 
It shows very conclusively that there is plenty of material in our 
society for good novels which are neither expatriated nor grotesque. 
The book has faults, undoubtedly, but it has very real merits, and it is 
to these that we desire especially to call attention. “Democracy” 
shows what we have always thoroughly believed, — that the absence of 
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good American novels is not due to want of material but to the lack 
of novelists capable of using it. The author of “Democracy” 
has exhibited the capacity to take advantage of these opportunities, 
and we trust that this story will be followed by others from the same 
hand. 


VII. 


Tue great success of Blanqui’s History of Political Economy? is 
due to the good sense and judgment with which a very difficult task 
has been performed within very moderate limits. After forty years 
it remains a standard work, and it is a great gain to have it brought 
within the reach of persons who could not use it in the original lan- 
guage. Every subject treated in it has been made the object of 
‘special investigation during the last forty years. In some respects 
the opinions which the author formed, and which were justified when 
the book was written, now need modification. In other respects his 
method might be improved to suit a later and better philosophy of 
history. Moreover, political economy has had a new history since 
1840 which the book does not include. These are the limitations on 
its value, and when it is used by university teachers, it needs to be 
supplemented and corrected in these respects. Nevertheless it would 
be very difficult to present, within the same space, an equally com- 
prehensive, graphic, and correct statement of the main features in 
the history of political economy. Hence it is that this book, after 
forty years’ trial, has obtained an established position in the literature 
of the science. 

The translation deserves especial commendation. It is not a piece 
of job-work, but has been done with great intelligence and obvious 
knowledge of the subject. The translator has not edited the work, 
which it might have seemed necessary to do after such a lapse of 
time since it was written, but she has supplied the necessary explana- 
tions to adapt it to the interest and advantage of the reader. We 
must reckon it as a further merit that she has resisted the temptation, 
which lay so near to a translator who understands the subject, to 
overload the book with translator’s notes. 


1 History of Political Economy in Europe. By Jerome Adolphe Blanqui. Translated 
by Emily J. Leonard, with Preface by David A. Wells. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


1880. 
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VIII. 


Mr. Cox has put together, in this little book,’ some ‘chapters in 
which he attempts to point the moral of England’s experience from 
the repeal of the corn laws, —although he brings in a wide range of 
topics extending beyond this plan. There are arguments against 
Protection in the United States, in this view of the matter, which are 
so clear and direct that there is no possible answer to be made to 
them in the forum of reasom and common-sense. In fact, there is 
another side to the history, which brings out the force of this argu- 
ment very distinctly ; that is, the history of Protection in this country 
between 1846 and 1860. The repeal of the English corn laws de- 
stroyed the strongest arguments which the protectionists here had 
used up to 1846,— such as that England preached free trade, but did 
not practise it; that her prosperity was due to protection ; that free 
trade must be reciprocal ; and that we could not allow free entry to 
manufactured goods unless we had a free market for cereals. These 
arguments were all fallacious, but they formed the backbone of popular 
Protectionism, and they were overturned when the corn laws were 
repealed. 

The repeal of the corn laws also made agriculture in this country 
more profitable than it ever had been, drew population into agricul- 
ture, and counteracted the tariff. It was in this connection that 
American experience illustrated the connection of “free trade and 
free land,” for they certainly go together. The American protection- 
ists of 1825 to 1835 seem to have perceived this connection instinct- 
ively if not intelligently. They resisted all the efforts made by the 
Democrats to bring the new land of the West rapidly and freely into 
market. If they had succeeded, the effect would have been to restrict 
the new settlements, to curtail the supply of land, to concentrate © 
and retain population in the old States, to lower wages in the old 
States, to make agriculture less attractive, and to favor manu.actures. 
It only serves to gauge the economic knowledge of some protection- 
ists like Greeley, that they favored “free land” even to the extent of 
the “ Homestead Law,” and thus favored agriculture, whose products 
must be exported, while they tried by import duties to bar out the 
manufactured goods which must, by consequence, be imported. 

After 1846 the free-land and free-trade doctrines both prevailed 


1 Free Land and Free Trade. The Lessons of the English Corn Laws applied to the 
United States. By Samuel S. Cox. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 
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here, and, being supported by a rapid extension of railroads, they 
strengthened each other so that it was impossible to turn back again, 
until the nation was occupied with the civil war, and was forced to 
submit to heavy taxation for war purposes, when the protectionist 
fallacy was smuggled in again. ; 

One difficulty only presents itself in the group of ideas which Mr. 
Cox tries to present. That is, what is “free” land? Without 
pretending to understand the Irish land-question ourselves, we feel 
quite sure that Mr. Cox does not understand it, and we doubt if he 
strengthens his case, as an argument to Americans, by what he 
says on that subject. Land which is “free,” in the first place, from 
stones and trees, and is therefore fit, while in a state of nature, for 
the plough, is very rare indeed on the earth. One of the great 
advantages of the United States is that it possesses a remarkable 
amount of such land compared with other countries. Land which 1s 
free from malaria or other diseases of climate, etc., is still more rare. 
So soon then as any one, by human labor, has subjugated the land to 
human use and freed it from natural obstacles, or has ploughed it 
and turned it to the sun until its malarial qualities have passed away, 
or surveyed and defined it, or organized a government to protect 
property in it, the land is no longer “free,” because it is burdened 
with the prior appropriation of the man whose toil has redeemed it. 
The notion that “land” ever is a gratuitous endowment of mankind, 
which the first comer gets for nothing, is a very crude error. Pass- 
ing over all this, however, it is plain that land is easily “free” in the 
loose sense of easy to get or easy to sell, when land is attainable in 
unlimited quantity by all who choose to go to it. Land is also easily 
“free” where, as in the valley of the Red River of the North, people 
are simply taking out of it, with a minimum of labor, the stored 
wealth of an alluvial deposit thousands of years old, which they are 
sending away for sale. It is clear, for corresponding reasons, that 
land cannot be “free” in the same sense in a country which is densely 
populated, whose soil has been tilled for centuries, and whose society 
has been pushed to the highest pitch of organization yet reached by 
man. Laws and customs may make land still /ess “free” than it is 
by fact and circumstance, but they never can make it free as in the 
former case. 

To an old country like England free trade is absolutely necessary. 
She could not support her population without it, even if her land were 
as free as possible. A new country with free land is the only one 
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which has such exuberant strength that it can endure protection. That 
is why it is so hard to make the American people feel the harm and 
error of protection, and why members of Congress have recourse to 
popular agitation on behalf of free trade, instead of using their oppor- 
tunities in the national legislature. 


IX. 


GAUTIER’S well-known story! is rather a romance than a novel of 
the modern kind; and a lively enough romance it is, with abundance 
of fierce fighting and violent love-making, of splendid nobles, strolling 
actors, and brigands. It is never silly, tedious, or offensive; and if 
there is, as it seems there must be, a public which reads French 
stories, but cannot read them in their own language, it will not fail 
to welcome this one. As the translator has been fortunate in her 
choice of a subject, so is the story lucky in falling into the hands of 
so competent a translator. Gautier’s style is charming; it is on that 
indeed, far more than on the plots or characters of his books, that 
his reputation rests; and for that very reason he is a most difficult 
author to translate, so as to give any idea of his merits. This version, 
however, is a successful one; it reads so smoothly that one might 
fancy the story to have been originally written in English, and very 
good English too. 

“The Amazon,” ? is one of those dreamy things which in Germany 
pass for novels. The translation seems to have been made a dozen 
years ago, so that there has been plenty of time to improve it; and 
the translator assures us that he has faithfully rendered the original. 
If so, the style of the original must be execrable, which is indeed 
very possible; but the language of the tale is still rather astonishing, 
The heroine’s eyes (always an important thing) are, we are told, 
“elementary.” What the German word for this may be, and what 
idea it may convey to a German, are alike mysterious; not less 
difficult is it to see what word the translator was trying for, as he 
surely has not hit the right one. ‘ Rudimentary” eyes, perhaps, — 
like the legs of a whale. Of the other chief female character we 
learn that she is “ independent and full-witted;” also that she wears 
gloves No. 52. The hero is not unworthy of the attentions of two 


1 Captain Fracasse. By Théophile Gautier. Translated by Ellen Murray Beam. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 
2 The Amazon. By Franz Dingdstedt. Translated from the German by J. M. Hart, 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 
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such ladies: his nose is finely chiselled; its tip betrays the sharp 
thinker, and the flexibility of the nostrils promises temper and blood. 
How the flexible nostrils are at last united to the elementary eyes is 
related in language worthy of this beginning; but except as a study 
of language we cannot recommend the book. It is dull, frightfully 
dull; any one who had never read a German novel might call it 
inconceivably dull, and even among German novels it is conspicu- 
ously tiresome. The local allusions of which it is full have no point 
for American readers, and make the reading even more of a task 
than it would otherwise be, though the original has been judiciously 
abridged in this respect. Twelve years, as we have remarked, have 
passed since the book was written and translated ; perhaps in another 
twelve some untiring student will have read it all through, and be in 
a position to criticise it more in detail: it will be as fresh and lifelike 
then as now. 

“The Spell-bound Fiddler”! is a slight, but pretty and graceful 
little story of the sufferings of a musical genius in a peasant com- 
munity, where fiddling is denounced from the pulpit as an invention 
of the devil. An introduction, nearly as long as all the rest of the 
book, contains some interesting anecdotes of Ole Bull, who figures 
in the story; and other famous Norwegian minstrels. The translator 
has done his work well so far as thie tale itself is concerned; but in 
his version of the poem prefixed to it, the metre hops, skips, and 
stumbles most grievously. 


X. 


Ir is pleasant to see that there is such a demand for the writings 
of Washington Irving? as to justify the publication of a new edition 
of his works, handsomer and more elaborate than anything that has 
preceded it. We have only one fault to find with this new edition, 
and that is the form of the volume. The shape is rather awkward, 
and the book is decidedly too large and heavy. This is a defect 
which may be remedied by putting less matter into the succeeding 
volumes, and the change would be worth making even if the whole 
number of volumes is thereby increased. 

The edition is to include the Life and Letters of Irving by his 

1 The Spell-bound Fiddler. A Norse Romance. By Kristofer Janson. Translated 
by Auber Forestier. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1880. 

2 Irving’s Works. Geoffrey Crayon Edition. Complete in twenty volumes. Vol. I. 


A History of New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker, with an Essay on Irving’s Life and 
Works by Charles Dudley Warner. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 
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nephew, and is prefaced by a very careful and excellent sketch by- 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner. Within the limits of a brief notice it 
would be useless as well as needless to enter into a detailed criticism 
of Irving’s works. The continued popularity of his writings, of which 
this new edition is evidence, is, however, a matter for rejoicing, for it 
shows a wide-spread taste for clean, wholesome, and artistic literary 
work. Washington Irving occupies a peculiar and very important 
position in our literature. As Mr. Warner points out, he was not 
only our first great author, but he bridged over the space between the 
old and the new, between the age of stage-coaches and that of rail- 
roads ; yet he belonged wholly to the former, and was in no sense a 
modern man, either in thought or feeling. He was a typical repre- 
sentative of the age in which Walter Scott was the greatest literary 
figure, and he had much in common with the author of “ Waverley.” 
Like Scott, he loved to dwell upon the past, to weave romances, and 
to mingle fancy with antiquarian learning; like Scott, he had an 
abounding, kindly, genial humor, great tenderness, and great power 
of description. He had much imagination too, but he fell behind 
Scott here; for Scott had strong poetic genius, capable of flights to 
which Irving never attained. 

Irving, to quote Mr. Warner again, was thoroughly cosmopolitan : 
we say thoroughly, because he was at home in his own as well as in 
other countries, — to borrow Mr. Higginson’s admirable criticism of 
Mr. James, — and because he was a genuinely patriotic man, an Amer- 
ican loving his country. Yet this very cosmopolitanism carried the 
mark of colonial origin, for there is nothing distinctively American 
about the writings of Irving. As a man of letters he was a man of 
the world and of English race, but notan American. That this should 
be so was inevitable, for he was the first great writer we had produced, 
and the fact is no detraction from his fame or talents. 

To our thinking it is as a story-teller and a humorist that Irving 
reaches his highest point. He wrote some admirable biographies, 
judicious, temperate, and always picturesque and attractive, but not 
great historical works. It is in the stories of America, England, and 
Spain, in the wonderful history of New York, that Irving is found at 
his best ; and there we feel the subtle charm which pervades his writ- 
ings, and the humor, pathos, and fancy which have cast their enchant- 
ment over the banks of the Hudson and given a new beauty to its 
lovely scenery, and which have woven into quaint legends the drowsy 
life of the old Dutch villages. But over and above all literary skill 
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and imagination rise the qualities which make Irving a writer whom 
we must always wish to have read by every one,—the qualities of 
purity, honesty, and simplicity, and the spirit of an upright, kindly 
gentleman, into whose books no mean or morbid thought or expres- 
sion ever found their way. 


XI. 


IN a small, thick pamphlet? of nearly two hundred pages a writer, 
who takes the name of “Junius,” discusses the condition of the 
Republican party in New York, and especially its relations to that 
section of it which refused last autumn to support Mr. Cornell for 
governor, and which, by giving or withholding its votes, may perhaps 
decide the presidential election this year. The writer has not as yet 
joined this independent movement himself, but he sympathizes with 
the complaints of its promoters, and points out the danger to party 
success which may follow from disregarding them. But his criticisms 
are hardly of the kind which will seriously disturb the party leaders 
whose conduct he mildly condemns. There is in the book much in- 
teresting history of New York party management in times past; but the 
author’s style is very involved and obscure, there is some confusion 
of dates, and the whole pamphlet shows signs of haste and careless- 
ness in execution, especially in the historical portions of it. Thus, 
on page 22, we are told that “in 1857 the Republicans carried the 
state for John A. King. But in 1858 the Democrats elected several 
of the State officers, though Morgan, a Republican, secured his 
election as governor. In 1861 Morgan was again made governor; 
but so close had been the balance between the parties, that at every 
election from 1858 to 1862 the Democrats filled the office of Sec- 
retary of State. In 1863 the Democrats made Seymour governor. 
In 1865 the majority returned to the Republicans, and Fenton was 
made governor.” This narrative is not only hasty, careless, and we 
may add slovenly, but in some respects is inaccurate. The writer 
omits entirely the fact that in those days the governor and secretary 
of State were elected in alternate years, each for two years. Mr. 
King was elected governor in 1856 (the presidential year), not 1857; 
Mr. Morgan in 1858 and 1860, not 1861; Mr. Seymour in 1862, not 
1863; and Mr. Fenton in 1864, and not in 1865. The secretary of 
State was elected in 1857, 1859, 1861, and 1863. 


1 The Independent Movement in New York, as an Element in the Next Election, and 
a Problem in Party Government. By Junius. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1880. 
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On pp. 76 and 77 it is said to be “to the credit of Mr. Van Buren 
that when he decided to put himself in nomination for the presi- 
dency, he resigned his seat in the Cabinet for that reason.” We 
certainly never before heard this reason given for Mr. Van Buren’s 
leaving the Cabinet, and if it was his reason we do not see why it 
should be set down to his credit. The Secretary of State was then 
usually considered the heir apparent to the President; Mr. Madison 
succeeded Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Monroe Mr. Madison, and Mr. Adams 
Mr. Munroe, —and certainly none of them thought it necessary to 
leave the Cabinet in consequence of being a candidate for the execu- 
tive chair. But the dates hardly bear out the author’s assertion. 
It being considered advisable to made some changes in General 
Jackson’s Cabinet, Mr. Van Buren, in 1831, exchanged the place of 
Secretary of State for Minister to England. When his name came 
before the Senate for confirmation in the following winter, he was 
rejected by the casting vote, if we remember rightly, of the Vice- 
President, Mr. Calhoun, and was obliged to come home. It was this 
action of the Senate which caused the Democrats to nominate him 
for Vice-President in 1832, when General Jackson was re-nominated, 
and he succeeded the latter as President four years later. 

President John Adams is credited with saying that New York 
politics had to him always seemed to be “the devil’s own incom- 
prehensible.” Their character, indeed, has hardly changed during 
the hundred years which have succeeded the Revolutionary War. 
The government by “ regencies,” Tammany committees and caucuses, 
and rings of various men and interests, but all-organized for the 
purpose of controlling the different parties and of thus governing 
the State, the dissensions and quarrels of rival cliques to which the 
most mysterious names were given, —“ Bucktails,” “ Barnburners,” 
“Silver Grays,” “Hard Shells,” and “ Soft Shells,”—and the un- 
scrupulous use of patronage, both State and Federal, for party 
purposes, have been characteristic of almost every age of New York 
history. The writer of the book before us regards Aaron Burr and 
Martin Van Buren as the two men chiefly responsible for the intro- 
duction and cultivation of this system; but there must have been 
something peculiar in the political condition of New York to make 
such a system possible so early as Burr’s time. It began when 
suffrage was restricted, when political patronage was small, and 
appointments were generally for life, and before we had seen landed 
on our shores that vast and ignorant body which now in great 
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measure outnumbers the native electorate in New York, and has 
proved itself the most efficient tool of everything corrupt in 
politics. 

The “ machine,” although its hold on the party at times seems to 
be weakening, is still so powerful and so strongly intrenched in party 
tradition, in custom, and in its control of the public offices, that 
reform within the party, so far as New York is concerned, is well- 
nigh hopeless. The writer before us raises his warning voice to the 
party managers of the dangers which will follow from refusing 
reform, but we do not believe he will make any impression upon 
them. The book, which seems to be the first of a series on “ Ques- 
tions of the Day,” is useful; but it should have been greatly con- 
densed, the narrative made more accurate and intelligible, and the 
censure more pointed and severe. 


XII. 


SIGNS are used as an adjunct to speech more or less by all nations. 
With the Indian tribes, however, as with deaf mutes, they form a 
language by themselves, without the aid of any articulate sounds.! 
A knowledge of the principles of this language not only supplies 
the readiest means of communication with the tribes, but also aids 
greatly in the interpretation of their written inscriptions, or picture- 
language; for the symbols used in this are often no more than repre- 
sentations of the gestures which an Indian would use if he wished to 
express in the sign-language the idea which the writer or painter is 
trying to preserve in a permanent form. The value of this unspoken 
language, therefore, and the importance of preserving and publishing 
what can be learned about it, is evident to all to whom the Indian 
tribes are of interest, either as objects of commerciai intercourse or of 
philological study. 

The sign-language of the various tribes has been thought by some 
observers to be one and the same. This Colonel Mallery denies; but 
he considers that the general usages of the different tribes are all 
founded on like principles, and that it is easy for a person familiar 
with any one of them to converse, after a short trial, with a person 
familiar with any other. In proof of his theory he enumerates a 
number of signs used in different places to express common ideas, 


1 Introduction to the Study of Sign-Language among the North American Indians, as 
illustrating the Gesture-Speech of Mankind. By Garrick Mallery, Brevet Lt.-Colonel 
U. S. A. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1880. 
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and points out where they are alike and where they differ. Two long 
discourses in signs, which are fully described and explained, are 
curious and interesting. 

The object of this pamphlet is to point out to those who have the 
wish and opportunity to collect information on the subject the proper 
manner of going to work. For this purpose a list of words and ideas 
is given, the signs of which are described, and some examples are 
given by way of description and illustration, with outline drawings 
which may be filled up or altered by the observer to represent any 
required position. Copies of these will be sent on application to the 
author at Washington, who solicits information on this interesting 
subject. 


XIII. 


Mr. MATTHEws'’s pleasantly written little book ! will be found worth 
reading by any one who cares to know about the Parisian life in which 
the theatres play so prominent a part. An account of the theatres, 
indeed, is an account of a department of the State, and apparently one 
of its most essential departments. The French Government can be 
carried on with or without a king, an emperor, or a parliament, but 
never without a liberal subsidy to the play-houses of Paris; and it 
cannot be denied that the art of acting has thriven under public pat- 
ronage to an extent unequalled elsewhere. Such an arrangement as 
that of the Théatre Frangais is well adapted to encourage actors to 
persevere and improve themselves: an annual income of forty thou- 
sand francs during active service, with a retiring pension of ten thou- 
sand francs for life, is a prize worth trying for. There are in the 
management of this theatre twenty-four soci¢taires or shareholders, 
who fill vacancies in their own number ; but as there are not enough 
shares to give one to each, the new comers content themselves with a 
fractional part of a share, rising gradually to a larger fraction, and at 
length to an entire share. Only by long service and hard work can 
this desirable position be attained, but every beginner who has re- 
ceived a first prize at the Conservatory is entitled to a year’s engage- 
ment at the theatre, which puts him at once, if qualified, in the line of 
promotion. 

The most interesting chapter in this book is that which gives a full 
account of the management of this famous theatre, and which contains 


The Theatres of Paris. By J. Brander Matthews. With Illustrations. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1880. 
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many facts not very well known even to those who know Paris. The 
author also gives some account of the other theatres, both of the 
buildings and of those who perform in them; and the whole is an 
agreeable guide-book, and worth keeping besides. The illustrations 
do not add much, but they do no harm. 


XIV. 


ALLAOODDEEN,! whose double-lettered name is given to this tragedy, 
was a great king of ancient India, remarkable for his ability, his 
ferocity, his crimes, and his victories over the Moguls. The tragedy 
is gloomy and bloody, in three acts, and written in blank verse. Its 
action consists of two conspiracies against the life and throne of 
Allaooddeen, the first of which is thwarted by the appearance of the 
king himself with his white umbrella, and the last of which is suc- 
cessful. The king loses his throne and finally his life, but in the act 
of dying kills his chief enemy, Nizimooddeen, with the mace which 
falls from his lifeless hand. The play, though it deals with blood 
and horrors, and though it contains some vigorous passages, is on the 
whole weak. Indeed, it does not wholly escape either of the two 
dangers fatal to tragedy,— the commonplace and the ridiculous. 
Thus, in the crisis of the first act, where Allaooddeen, who was sup- 
posed to be dead, appears in the distance under the shade of his 
white umbrella, fills the traitors with dismay and overthrows their 
conspiracy, comes the following passage :— 

The king! the king! His white umbrella gleams 
O’er the Ram Tukht’s high eminence. 


The spreading rumor of the king’s approach is thus described : — 


Right and left 
They homeward scurried ; as, with dreadful hiss, 
** The White Umbrella,” like a serpent, glid 
Through men’s astounded ears. 

A foot-note explains that the white umbrella was in those days the 
exclusive privilege of the emperor. But English and Americans at 
the present day, in spite of King Koffee’s umbrella which was sent 
home from Africa, are accustomed to associate white umbrellas with 
gentlemen at watering-places, in white flannel suits, or with harmless 
artists sketching in the sunshine, rather than with dread monarchs. 


1 Allaooddeen, A Tragedy; and Other Poems., By the author of “Constance,” etc. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 1880. 
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A poet of more discretion would have called this emblem of royalty a 
sun-screen or some other unfamiliar name; or, better still, would have 
left it out altogether;-and contented himself with the king’s helmet or 
banner. There is much attempt at historical detail and local color ; 
but the allusions are for the most part lost on the average reader 
except so far as they are explained in the foot-notes. The Eastern 
expressions are not very happily rendered. For most of them there 
is probably no English equivalent, and it would be better not to attempt 
one. For instance, the answers “On thy slave’s eyes” and “On my 
eyes,” by which Kafoor and the other officers express their submission 
to the commands of Allaooddeen, would probably strike an audience 
as ludicrous rather than picturesque. And the term of endearment 
“the very corner of my heart,” which a foot-note tells us would be 
literally “corner of my liver,” sounds in English more like anatomy 
than poetry. As for the style, neither the English nor the versification 
is faultless, and the language is so much inverted as to lose in clearness 
more than it gains in dignity. 

That many persons other than the intimate friends of the author 
will read this tragedy is unlikely ; that it should ever be played is 
still more improbable. The author evidently intends it for perform- 
ance, for he says in a foot-note to one of the stage directions that 
in representation a state palanquin may be substituted for a state 
elephant. He, however, has no foot-note to explain this stage direc- 
tion in the last act :-- 


ALLAOODDEEN. [Solus.— Bites the flesh, in frenzy, from his arms.] 


If it came to an actual performance, he might consent to a modifi- 
cation of this direction out of compassion for the unfortunate actor 
to whom the part was allotted. 

The tragedy has one possibility of a future. If actors can be found 
capable of pronouncing the proper names, it might be produced as a 
spectacle, with gorgeous scenery, Oriental processions, and marches 
of Amazons, the text being cut down to the smallest possible pro- 
portions. 

The present volume contains, besides Allaooddeen, a ballad called 
“The Legend of Ranivar” and a few songs and verses which are all 
commonplace. 
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XV. 


Tuts is a good and useful little book ;! in saying that it is as good 
as the public has a right to expect from its author, we give it high 
praise. Judge Cooley has long been well known, even outside of his 
own profession, as one of the most distinguished ornaments of a bench 
eminent among our State Supreme Courts for ability, learning, and 
uprightness ; and all American lawyers are familiar with his writings 
on important and difficult branches of the law. He is also, we be- 
lieve, a professor in the University of Michigan, and it is probably 
for the students of that institution that this book is primarily in- 
tended ; but it deserves to be a text-book throughout the country. 
The importance of the study of constitutional law is generally ad- 
mitted ; but those writers who have undertaken to explain it in an 
elementary way have often lacked the requisite knowledge, and oftener 
still an unpfejudiced and unpartisan spirit. Judge Cooley’s book is 
learned without being dull, and suggestive without being polemic. 
It is clear, concise, and well-arranged, and refers to the authorities on 
every point ; and, as he truly says in his preface, mere theories have 
received very little attention, and the principles stated are those 
which have been settled, judicially or otherwise, in the practical work- 
ing of the Government. 

The reader can hardly fail to be struck with the vastly increased 
importance of the general Government, and the abridgment of the 
rights of the States, since the late amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution were ‘adopted. The change has only begun to work, but it 
is destined to spread far and fast; and the present generation is 
likely to see, if it does not see already, the authority of Congress 
carried to an extent which would have appalled the founders of our 
Government. Discussion as to whether this tendency is good or bad 
has become obsolete: the tendency itself has increased, is increasing, 
and cannot now be diminished. The “citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside” may find their conflict of 
duties, of sympathies, and of allegiance even more perplexing in the 
future than in the past. It was once thought that no man could serve 
two masters ; but “they did n’t know everything down in Judee,” and 
it is now a conclusive presumption of law that every American can 
do it. 

1 The General Principles of Constitutional Law in the United States of America. By 
Thomas M. Cooley, LL.D. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1880. 
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XVI. 


Tue original of Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn’s “Conflict of Christianity 
with Heathenism” ! bears also the secondary title, “ Pictures from the 
Past as Illustrations for the Present.” We are glad to see that the 
translators of the work into English have not adopted this secondary 
title, for the notion of essays or sketches suggested by it would give 
one a very false idea of the contents. The book is a philosophical 
treatise on the causes which produced and favored the steady prog- 
ress of the Christian faith. It is divided logically and easily into 
three parts, named respectively as “The Parties in Conflict,” “The 
Conflict,” and “The Victory.” The first is an analysis of the com- 
parative strength of the two religions before the struggle. It brings 
before us in short, graphic touches the religious condition of the 
empire, as determined by the commingling of nations at Rome, the 
importation of foreign and especially of Oriental theologies; then the 
moral condition as shown in the relations of family and of labor, in 
the public spectacles and in the damning influence of slavery ; lastly, 
the attitude of the primitive Christians, their forms of worship, their 
code of morality, and their steadfast faith in the midst of the univer- 
sal scepticism. 

The point of view is here thoroughly historical. The miraculous 
element is kept thus far as much as possible in the background, and 
we are directed on the whole to the same lines of reflection as those 
suggested by Gibbon himself. The same cannot be said of the sub- 
sequent chapters. As we approach the conflict the theologian de- 
clares himself ; and while historical proof is used wherever that exists, 
its place is readily supplied by miracle wherever it fails. Thus, in a 
very suggestive comparison between the criticism of Celsus and of 
David Strauss, we are left with the conclusion that the enemies of 
Christianity have grown no wiser in these seventeen centuries ; where- 
as a believer in the natural origin of our religion might draw from this 
very comparison the conclusion that principles of such everlasting 
validity as those advanced by both the ancient and the modern critic 
must necessarily remain the corner-stones of every argument against 
theories based upon a belief in miracle. 

Still, taking the theological position for granted, we cannot avoid 


1 The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn. Edited 
and translated from the third German edition. By Egbert C. Smyth and C. J. H. Ropes. 
New York: Scribners. 1879. 
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giving to the narrative the praise claimed for it by the translators, 
of great thoroughness, directness, and clearness. Especially in telling 
the often-repeated story of the persecutions, the judgment of the 
leading actors is singularly calm and impartial. We are shown the 
motive on both sides, and are allowed to believe that the persecutors 
were generally actuated by motives which under any similar circum- 
stances we could not fail to commend. Of course the ultimate tri- 
umph is traced to the especial care of God for his chosen cause; but 
we must say that the author has so admirably indicated the natural 
reasons for the final victory as to render the supernatural quite su- 
perfluous. The reading of such a dispassionate statement as this 
of the progress of the faith is worth any amount of direct opposition, 
and we can hardly understand how any one after reading it can help 
going on in the study of church history and reaching the conclu- 
sions of modern science. For those who desire to do so a multi- 
tude of points of attachment are offered in the copious references 
to authorities with which the book has been furnished by the trans- 
lators. The work of translation has been done with commendable 
ease and fidelity. 
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